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THE MUNICIPAL SITUATION. 

MWVHE reform administration in the city of New 

York has now been in power nearly four 
montlis. We only express the general opinion 
when we say that the result has so far not come 
up t» public expectation. There has been genuine 
reform in the Street-cleaning Department; also a 
new civil service board, composed of men true to 
the reform idea, has been appointed, the rules have 
been strengthened and so extended as to include 
the laboring force; the examinations are honestly 
conducted, and appointments in the classified ser- 
vice are made accordingly. All this is excellent, 
but beyond this very little has been accomplished. 
In several boards objectionable men have been got 
rid of and good men put in their places; but the 
practical effect of these changes upon the working 
of the administrative machinery is still wellnigh 
imperceptible. Where reform is most urgently 
needed, and most anxiously called for by public 
opinion—in the Police Department and the police 
judiciary —nothing substantial has been effected in 
the way of reform. 

Mayor STRONG is, of course, to be credited with 
the good things done. In appointing Colonel 
WARING Street-cleaning Commissioner he selected 
the best man he could find for the place without 
the slightest regard for political considerations, hay- 
ing solely the public interest in view. In appoint- 
ing the new Civil Service Commission he did the 
same. In both instances he showed a just under- 
standing of the true object of his election. The 
result was the approval and hearty applause of the 
good citizens whose public spirited energy put him 
where he is. His troubles began as soon as he 
_ swerved from the correct rule of conduct and dab- 
bled in politics. It is true, the selfish intrigues of 
Boss PLATT, who through his henehmen in the 
Legislature prevented the passage of reform laws, 
and tried by hook or crook to get hold of the city 
patronage, threw great difficulties in the Mayor's 
way. But if the Mayor had inflexibly stood by 
what appeared to be his original programme, if he 
had manifested a clear and firm determination to 
earry out the platform of non-partisan govern- 
ment in all branches of the administration, if he 
had let the Legislature do what it pleased, using 
in the mean time all the power he actually did pos- 
sess for reform purposes, appointing to the offices 
within his reach only the fittest persons that could 
be found, without any regard to polities, he would 
have accomplished much more by this time; he 
would have continued to have the undiminished 
confidence and the enthusiastic support of the com- 
munity at his back, and he would have left the 
whole responsibility for all failures to the Legis- 
lature, or to the sinister influence controlling it. 

The mistakes committed by Mayor STRONG were 
essentially those of a very good-naturedzman. He 
wished to treat everybody politely and kindly. 
He wished to avoid saying ‘‘ no” with a positive- 
ness which might appear harsh and forbidding. 
He wished to show a sense of obligation and grati- 
tude to those who had aided him in the campaign. 
He wished even to yield to the appeal for ** har- 
mony” in the Republican party, and to avoid doing 
‘*disharmonious ” things as far as circumstances 
seemed to permit. Thus he gently allowed impor- 
tunates, whose demands he could not comply with, 
to understand that he would ‘‘ consider” their re- 
quests. Thus he appointed to office men who rep- 
resented ‘‘ organizations” pretending to have given 
him many votes, or who were urged upon his favor 
by men having ‘‘claims.” Thus he showed him- 
self willing to keep in office as long as possible 
persons who really served the enemies of reform, 
and whose speedy removal was required by the 
public interest. Thus he tried in some cases to 
keep out of the way of ‘fights ” with the Republi- 
ean machine. which really sought to compass his 
utter discomfiture. 

The outcome of these good-natured proceedings 
might have been predicted by any man of expe- 
rience. The importunates who had received *‘con- 
sideration” instead of a direct *‘ no” complained 
of deceitful treatment. The grateful appointment 
of persons on account of their representing or- 
ganizations or being urged by “leaders” lowered 
the tone of the administration, and turned the non- 
partisan government fought for into a multi-parti- 
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san government, very obnoxious in its tendency. 
When the agents of the enemy who were kindly 
kept in office had finally to be discharged because 
they doggedly stood in the way of all reform, the 
good-natured Mayor was loudly denounced for 
downright treachery, and party discord raged more 
fiercely than ever. Every concession to the in- 
triguers against reform encouraged them and weak- 
ened him; and, worse than all, many of the Mayor's 
truest friends began to grow seriously alarmed at 
his course, doubting whether to attribute it to in- 
firmity of purpose or inaccuracy of judgment. In 
short, every deviation from the straight path mark- 
ed out by the platform upon which he was elected 
has brought tribulation and failure upon the May- 
or, discredit upon his cause, and fiercer discord 
upon his party, until finally he sees himself even 
in danger of being discountenanced by the very 
friends on whose support he counted as his main- 
stay and whose esteem he cherished most. 

No doubt much valuable time and great oppor- 
tunities have been lost. While by a perfectly 
clear and defiantly determined attitude on the 
part of the Mayor the needed reform legislation 
might possibly have been extorted from the Le- 
gislature, we may now get only a tolerable school 
Jaw, and congratulate ourselves if the dangerous 
LExow police bills fail of enactment. For the 
rest, we must look to the future. But, however 
disappointing it may be, the situation is by no 
means hopeless. Much will still depend upon the 
course of the Mayor. Notwithstanding the mis- 
takes he has committed he is an honest man, and 
he means to carry out his pledges. He can hard- 
ly have failed to learn some valuable lessons: that 
a kind-hearted man in politics will get into no end 
of trouble unless he keeps his good-nature well in 
hand; that to one responsible for good government 
no kind of courage is more necessary than the cour- 
age of seeming ingratitude; that only strict fidel- 
ity to correct. principles will secure to him that 
support of public opinion which is the real source 
of his strength; that he cannot hope to break the 
hostile power of Boss PLATT unless he convinces 
the followers of that chieftain that the boss will 
have absolutely no city patronage to distribute 
among them; and that the Republican party can 
be harmonized and strengthened only by honest 
service to the cause of good government. 

If the Mayor has profited by these lessons, and 
uses his power and opportunities accordingly, he 
will greatly add to the strength of the appeal the 
friends of reform now have to make to the people 
of the State for a Legislature that is more honest 
and independent of sinister influences. As to the 

fepublican party, the issue is clearly made up. 
There is the address issued by Mr. ELrnt Root 
and others pleading for legislative aid in the fight 
against crying abuses, and in the effort for an hon- 
est and efficient conduct of municipal affairs. And 
by its side there is the PLATT-LAUTERBACH address 
unveiling the most loathsome spectacle of a greedy 
scramble for plunder, and of a series of attempts 
by selfish political intriguers to seduce an honest 
man in office from the path of his sworn duty. The 
contrast is so glaring that no candid man ean fail 
to appreciate it. The friends of municipal reform 
will have to take care that it be well kept in sight 
of the voters when the elections for the new Legis- 
lature come on. 


THE INCOME-TAX DECISION. 

THE decision of the income-tax case, as em- 
bodied in the various opinions, is one of the eu- 
riosities of judicial literature. It must increase 
the country’s contempt for the law-makers who 
planned and carried through the statute, while it 
certainly does not increase the public respect for 
the court that uttered it. Six of the justices held 
that the tax on the rents and profits of real prop- 
erty is unconstitutional,the reason given being that 
a tax on real property is direct, and that, therefore, 
a tax on rents issuing from real property is un- 
coustitutional. That which results from property 
partakes of the nature of its origin. If the origin 
of income is not to be taxed by the United States 
under the Constitution because such a tax would 
be direct, and if Congress cannot accomplish by 
indirection that which it is prohibited from doing 
by direction, it cannot levy a tax on real property 
under the pretence of imposing it on its rents. 

Very few lawyers will question the soundness of 
this proposition. It is true that Justices WHITE 
and HARLAN insist that the income from real prop- 
erty may be taxed, but their opinion will carry lit- 
tle weight compared with that of the six justices 
who agreed. But now comes the strange feature 
of the decision. Two of these six judges find that 
an ipcome tax may be levied and collected on in- 
comes derived from all other forms of property 
except State, county, and municipal bonds, United 
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States bonds being also exempt from taxation. As 
Justice WHITE showed, this exemption of the rents 
of real estate is a strained and illogical interpre. 
tation of the Constitution. The tax on real es- 
tate is direct because it falls directly on the owner: 
but so does the tax on personal property. Logi- 
cally, a tax on any property is a direct tax, and 
it follows that if a tax on the income arising from 
real property is direct, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional unless it is apportioned according to popu- 
lation, a tax on personal property ‘is also uncounsti- 
tutional. This effort to make a distinction between 
real and personal property is unsound, and must 
be attributed to the eager, lawyerlike desire of Jus- 
tices BROWN and SHIRAS to stand by the earlicp 
decisions of the court. Justice WHITE, who laid 
down the strange doctrine that Congress las un- 
limited power of taxation, except that of taxing 
exports, nevertheless served a good purpose in 
pointing out not only that the distinction between 
real and personal property is unsound, but that 
the two justices who made the distinction had not 
really stood by the decisions. 

How greatly the doctrine of stare decisis atfect- 
ed the court was shown in Chief-Justice FULLER's 
summary of the majority’s conclusions. Having 
laid down the rule that taxes on real estate, and 
on the rent from real estate, are direct, he added, 
“by no previous decision of this court has this 
question been adjudicated to the contrary.” It 
ought to be said,in justice to the Chief Justice, 
that he held that the tax on other incomes is also 
unconstitutional, and with lim in this rational and 
logical view of the matter were Justices FIELp, 
GRay, and BREWER. But it is not true that in- 
comes from real estate have been separated by 
former decisions from incomes from personal 
property, and Justice WHITE rendered a service 
in showing that if Jastices BRowN and SHIRAs 
followed the four judges on the unconstitution- 
ality of the tax on rents, they ought to have fol- 
lowed still further and joined in a decision that 
the whole law is unconstitutional. 

We dwell thus at length on this criticism of 
tle decision because the effort to differentiate one 
source of meome from another is deplorable weak- 
ness, and utterly unworthy of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. One finds it difficult to 
escape the feeling that influences, against whose 
exertion and potency we protest when they are 
brought to bear on the legislative branch of the 
government, invaded the court-room, and that the 
murmurs of the crowd outside— largely imagin- 
ary, we fancy —were louder to the judges than the 
voice of reason. Not that we would suggest that 
any justice was consciously affected by his view of 
what decision would be popular or the reverse, but 
the conclusion of the case is so disappointing, so 
wholly contemptible, so anxiously strained to 
maintain some part of the odious law, that there 
will.be a general feeling that there was at least an 
unfelt surrender to that populistie voice which 
dominated Congress when the statute was enacted. 

Again, there is evidence in the Chief Justice’s 
opinion that he and the three associates who agreed 
with him, and presumably Justices SHITRAS and 
BROWN also, had very little faith in the strength 
of the convictions which divided the court on the 
main questions into two equal and inefficient 
parts. Concerning these points the Chief Justice 
plainly invites a reargument. As he speaks for 
the six who concur in holding that the tax on 
rents and bonds is unconstitutional, it is fair to 
assume that they all look for a different result 
eventually, or at least that they want the definite 
conclusion which would be reached with a full 
bench of nine justices. Therefore when Justice 
JACKSON resumes lis seat, or when he retires and 
permits the President to name a successor, a new 
opportunity will be presented to the court, and it 
is to be hoped that the justices will then take bet- 
ter advantage of it than they have of that offered 
by the application for an injunction. Whether 
there is a motion for a reargument or not, the 
courts have not seen the end of litigation over this 
wretched law. Many of those who pay their tax 
will do so under protest, and will sue to recover it. 
The decision itself has so complicated the law, and 
so confused the officers who are charged with the 
duty of administering it, that where there was one 
question before there are now several questions or 
doubts. The law exempts from tax the sums ex- 
pended on the repairs of houses. Now that the 
income from houses is not to be taxed, does the 
exemption apply? In other words, can the amount 
expended for such repairs be deducted from income 
derived from personal property or personal ser- 
vices?’ As real property is the basis of railroads, 
can the income of railroad securities be taxed? 
Can income derived from businesses whose con- 
duct is dependent on- real property be taxed? These 
are some of the questions which the courts must 
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answer in consequence of this decision, besides the 
greater questions left unanswered by the Supreme 
Court in this decision, and which are: ‘* (1) whether 
the void provisions as to rents and income from 
real estate invalidate the whole act; (2) whether as 
to the income from personal property, as such, the 
act is unconstitutional as laying direct taxes; (3) 
whether any part of the tax, if not considered as a 
direct tax, is invalid for want of uniformity.” 

As the law stands, or seems to stand, the owners 
of wealth invested in land and houses or in govern- 
ment bonds are free from this tax. The burden 
falls on those who are adding to the wealth and 
prosperity of the country; on men whose capital 
is invested in business, whose energy and money 
give employment to the majority of the citizens of 
the country; on the men who render service—on 
clerks, lawyers, physicians, and clergymen; on wo- 
men and children whose support comes from fixed 
incomes derived from the savings of husbands and 
fathers. The landed estates go free. The populis- 
tic attack falls upon the producers of the country. 
The duty of the next Congress is clear. The law 
cannot be made just under a decision which makes 
real estate forever free of income tax. Under 
that decision an income tax must be unfair and 
unequal. The law ought to be repealed at the 
earliest opportunity. 


THE MANITOBA SCHOOL QUESTION. 


On the 26th of March last the news was received in 
this country that the provincial government of Manitoba 
had resolved to disobey an order issued by the govern- 
ment of Canada, and had defied the authority of the Do- 
minion and of the Privy Council of Great Britain. The 
order thus defied called on the legislature of Manitoba to 
annul its school law of 1890, and to restore to the Roman 
Catholics of the province their right to separate or pa- 
rochial schools as they existed prior to the passage of this 
law. The Manitoba government adjourned the legislature 
from March 27th to May 9th, and thus averted tempora- 
rily a conflict which threatened the peace and security of 
all Canada. The issuing of the order nearly caused a dis- 
ruption of the ministry at Ottawa and a dissolution of 
Parliament, and the case is accordingly one which in- 
volves the political interests of the whole Dominion. 
From the date of the admission of Manitoba into the 
Dominion in 1870 the Roman Catholics enjoyed the right 
of a separate school system. 

The Manitoba Constitutional Act of 1870 reads, in the 
educational clause, *‘ Nothing in any such law shall pre- 
judicially affect any right or privilege with respect to de- 
nominational schools which any class of persons have by 
law or practice in the province at the union.” Under the 
statutes enacted in accordance with the constitution the 
Roman Catholic had the right to demand that his school- 
tax should be set aside for the maintenance of a separate 
system of public schools under Catholic direction. He 
had the right to build, equip and maintain, manage, sup- 
port, and conduct Roman Catholic schools out of the pro- 
ceeds of such taxation. He had the right to share pro- 
portionately in any grant made out of the public funds 
for the purpose of education. He had also the right of 
exemption of such Roman Catholic schools from all pay- 
ment or contribution to the support of any other schools. 

The School Act of 1890 abrogated the existing laws 
legalizing separate schools. Under its provisions govern- 
ment assistance and grants of public money are only given 
to national schools. All teachers of these schools must 
pass the same examinations, and all schools must be in- 
spected. Upon the passage of this act those in favor of 
the continuance of separate schools appealed to the law. 
The Manitoba courts decided against them. They next 
appealed to the supreme court of the Dominion, which re- 
versed the Manitoba decision. The provincial government 
then carried the case to the Privy Council, which, on the 
first hearing, sustained the new law. Another form of ap- 
peal was prepared, which brought the case again before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council last January. 
On this hearing the Privy Council issued its final opin- 
ion, declaring that the Roman Catholic minority in Mani- 
toba had a substantial grievance calling for redress. As 
a hint of what will happen in case the Manitoba legisla- 
ture should refuse to remedy the grievance from its own 
authority, the decision declares that such action ‘“ might 
compel Parliament to give the relief of which, uncer the 
constitution, the provincial legislature is the proper and 
primary source, thereby, according to this view, perma- 
nently divesting itself in a very large measure of its au- 
thority, and so establishing in the province an educational 
system which, no matter what changes may take place in 
the circumstances of the country or the views of the peo- 
ple, cannot be altered or repealed by any legislative body 
in Canada.” 

One reason why Manitoba has prospered and gained in 
population has been the desire on the part of new-comers 
to escape from the restrictions imposed by the antiquated 
legislation of the eastern provinces, in which is included 
the separate school system. 

At the time of the admission of Manitoba into the Do- 
minion the total population was 11.963, of whom 5757 
were French half-breeds, 4083 English half-breeds, 558 
Indians, and 1565 whites. To-day the population is be- 
tween 150,000 and 200,000, nearly all whites. The Ro- 
man Catholics number about fourteen per cent., or one- 
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seventh, of the total. Yet the remaining six-sevenths are 
powerless to get rid of a system fastened on the province 
twenty-five years ago by less than ten thousand half- 
breeds. 


THE FIRST COMMONER OF ENGLAND. 

THE resignation of the Speaker of the British House of 
Commons and the election of his successor constitute an 
event the interest of which can hardly be measured by its 
merely local importance. Like many other British insti- 
tutions, the position of the office remains a monument of 
the past history of representative institutions. The dig- 
nity of the Speakership has indicated and kept pace with 
that of the assembly which it has represented for the last 
five hundred years. The rights and privileges of which 
the Speaker has formally demanded the recognition from 
the sovereign at the opening of each new Parliament are, 
indeed, all the more important because, while they are 
always studiously described as ancient, they have nearly 
always in fact contained or implied something that was 
new. It would, indeed, be no easy task to point to a sin- 
gle case in which the term of oftice of a British Speaker 
has not corresponded with some change, more or less im- 
portant, in the position of the Chamber over which he has 
presided. 

The position of the British Speaker is somewhat un- 
familiar to the experience of other nations. He is the ap- 
pointee of the House itself by free election, and while 
he is necessarily subject to re-election at the opening of 
each new Parliament, his re-election has never been even 
opposed, except on one occasion, during the long period 
of two hundred years. Once elected, therefore, the Speak- 
er practically holds office till he chooses to resign. In no 
vase is a British Speaker ever likely to be chosen from the 
ranks of very active partisans ;-indeed, there is no such 
“ase upon record. The government of the day is charged 
with the duty of proposing a suitable candidate, and his 
rejection by the House would entail the resignation of the 
ministry, but there is no reason why he should even be 
selected from the party of the government. There have 
been cases in which an opposition member of special per- 
sonal fitness has been chosen, and it is a curious fact that 
such a course has even become common in some of the 
Australasian colonies, whose parliamentary practice is 
scrupulously framed upon the British model. To be tie 
“First Commoner of England,” the representative of the 
representative Chamber which actually rules the empire, 
is of course an object of ambition, and if a suitable can- 
didate can be found in the government party he is likely 
to be chosen ; on the other hand, it may be doubted wheth- 
er it is possible to point to any public position where per- 
sonal fitness enters so largely into the calculations of those 
intrusted with selection to an important office. It is en- 
couraging to find that the result has been that dignity and 
impartiality have distinguished the holders of the office 
for hundreds of years. Perhaps it is equally important 
to find that the influence of these two moral qualities 
has been found equal to the task of maintaining order 
and curbing excitement during centuries of national life 
where the coercive powers vested in the holder of the 
office itself are so small as to depend entirely for enforce- 
ment upon the vote of the House in each case. 


SOCIALISM AND PATRIOTISM. 

Tne manifestations of Socialism in these days of its 
vigor are various and interesting. The Socialist of the 
United States follows his European brother at a far dis- 
tance. He enjoys here so many political powers and 
privileges that he has not yet perhaps become an enemy 
of the country. The native-born American Socialist wants 
the state to own the railroads, to lend him money on his 
crops, perhaps to assume the réle of the general employ- 
er in all productive work, giving him and his associates 
good wages for easy tasks without regard to his ability. 
His basic principle, the ‘‘ quintessence ” of his theory, as 
Mr. Matiock points out in the April Horwm, is that abil- 
ity shall stand quite, or nearly, on an equal footing with 
the most incompetent labor. He is not yet an Anarchist. 
Anarchists, however, are among his allies, and his steps 
lead in that direction. 

It is to Europe that we must look for the expression of 
the most advanced Socialism. In the monarchies and em- 
pires of the Old World it comes in contact with the mili- 
tary power. Its licentious speech is moderated or pre- 


vented. Its gatherings are under the espionage of the 
police. Laws are enacted for the suppression of its dan- 


gerous moods. It has, it is true, political power. It is 
represented in the German Reichstag. It is flattered and 
courted by English statesmen. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN advo- 
cates theories and plans that have not yet invaded the 
American Congress. In France it seems to hold the bal- 
ance of power. Socialism in itself is not unlawful. It is 
only when the theory that the state should support the 
people grows to be the idea that there should be no state 
that its votaries become the enemies of the government 
under which they happen to dwell. 

Some recent incidents in Europe show that the drift of 
advanced Socialism is towards open.enmity to the state; 
that it is at least clearly not in harmony with patriotism. 
The outburst of German affection for Bismarck was a 
pure expression of patriotism, and the discordant note 
that came from the Socialists was due to the fact that 
their theories and their-desires are more to them than 
their country. Their refusal to congratulate BIsMARCK 
was a refusal to join in a patriotic celebration. 

More significant still of this loosening of the ties of 
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country among the Socialists of Europe is an incident that 
has happened recently in France. A certain M. BouHEy- 
ALLEZ, a captain of infantry in the Armée Territoriale, 
and a Socialist, uttered disloyal sentiments, showing that 
he placed the international body of Socialists above the 
republic, and was for that offence deprived of his com- 
mission. At once there came an angry protest from the 
Socialists in the Chamber, and one of them, M. FaBERor, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ La Patrie n'est quun mot!” It was the be- 
lief of this French law-maker, as well as of the degraded 
officer, that the country was only a word; that it was a 
mere shadow, a meaningless anachronism; that the sub- 
stance to which men owe loyalty and devotion is that 
international brotherhood of people whose object is to 
overturn the existing state of things and to arrest the 
development of the human race along the lines on which 
it has slowly advanced from the remotest barbarism to the 
civilization of our day. To European Socialism it is clear 
that country must not be permitted to stand in the way 
of its opinions. 

While it is probably true that we have no Socialists in 
the United States who would declare that ‘‘ country is 
only a word,” it is well to know to what extravagance of 
disloyalty the mad egotism of their creed has carried their 
brethren in Europe. 


COMMON-SENSE IN ATHLETICS. 

Tne ‘‘smoke talk” of Mr. WALTER Camp before the 
‘* Graduate Club” in New Haven,a few days ago, indi- 
cates what is going-on in the minds of thinking and 
educated men on the subject of amateur athletics. Mr. 
Camp’s is the first voice from Yale that sounds like call- 
ing a halt to the excesses of intercollegiate athletics. Since 
last fall it has been clear to those not too directly inter- 
ested in the subject.that reform was inevitable. Harvard 
spoke through President E tor, through its committee 
on athletics, and its faculty. These powers did not agree. 
The committee on athletics did not think, for example, 
that the time had come for prohibiting the Harvard stu- 
dents from playing another game of football. Neverthe- 
less, there ran through the sayings and resolutions of all 
the official bodies that spoke or acted on the subject a 
tone that indicated that a turning-point had been reached, 
and that something must be done to render athletics less 
open to harsh criticism, and less discordant with the es- 
sential purposes, or what ought to be the essential pur- 
poses, of university life. 

And now we have Mr. WALTER Camp admitting in a talk 
to a club which is chiefly composed of Yale students that 
‘‘athletics are becoming exaggerated.” And he continues, 
in words of wisdom that strongly echo President En1ot’s, 
saying that ‘‘in the last two years the pace lias been so 
accelerated that in another two years we are in danger of 
secing it become the pace that kills—the pace that kills 
all sport.” These are strong and significant words com- 
ing from such a source, and they sustain the principal 
point ‘which the friends of athletics have made against the 
intercollegiate contests as they have been carried on of re- 
cent years—the point that these contests and the training 
for them have changed the atmosphere of the universities 
and colleges so that physical prowess on the team or nine or 
in the boat has been placed above intellectual achievement. 

All healthy men of sound mind and body believe in 
physical exercise. Most men who are not weak in muscle 
or nerves realize the great importance of the moral and 
mental, as well as the bodily, development which results 
from participation in intercollegiate contests. No man 
who understands the game of football doubts that, if 
properly played, it is a great educational force, aud that 
the man who is fit for the team is a cool-headed, clear- 
thinking, and courageous person, who, under right condi- 
tions, will play his part wellin life after he is beyond the 
halls of his cherishing mother. The scoffers of this noble 
game, who profess to believe that it is essentially brutal, 
ought not to be heeded in the reasonable and serious dis- 
cussion which seems now about to begin. Not only the 
friends of athletics, but the friends of the universities and 
colleges,and of their students, want all manly contests main- 
tained. They have been of infinite good to these seats of 
learning. They have stimulated a fine spirit, and have 
greatly advanced young American manhood. The edu- 
sated youth of to-day are better physical specimens than 
their predecessors because of the exercise they have been 
impelled to take by reason of the desire to excel that is 
bred and fostered by intercollegiate contests. It has been 
often said that athletics have driven out of existence the 
pale and sickly student of the last generation, and it is 
largely true. 

3ut evil days have come, and athletics have usurped a 
primacy in university life to which they are not entitled. 
The best friends of intercollegiate contests are those who 
regret most keenly the disposition among students to pre- 
fer brawn to brain. And they will be the strongest advo- 
cates of a movement to settle on a plan by which, to use 
Mr. Camp’s term, the exaggeration of athletics shall be 
curbed. Mr. Camp suggests one plan as an example of 
what might be done, but it is best, as he intimates, that 
the captains of the universities shall get together and agree 
on modifications. The captains can bring about the sub- 
ordination of athletics more effectually than all the de- 
crees that can be devised by faculties, and by boards of 
trustees or of overseers. Then it will be the duty of the 
faculty, and of the real students of the university, to dig- 
nify the intellectual life, and to create an atmosphere of 
respect and honor for those whose mental achievements 
are as far above the victories of the giants of the field or 
river as Apolio of the sun was above Vulcan of the forge. 





THE NEW PAYMASTER-GENERAL 
OF THE ARMY. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL THADDEUS H. STANTON, 
the newly appointed Paymaster-General of the 
army, vice General William Smith, retired for 
age March 26th, is known in the army as ‘‘ the 
fighting paymaster.” He is the only officer of 
his corps who has received honorary rank for 
gallantry in action since the war of the rebellion. 

General Stanton was born in Indiana, March 
30, 1835, and with his parents removed to Cen- 
terville, lowa, in 1852. His father was a farmer. 
By working in a printing-office young Stanton 
made his way through the Howe Academy; but 
about the time he was ready to graduate, the 
Kansas troubles over the slavery question broke 
out, and running away from school, he joined 
John Brown, continuing with him and General 
Lane until 1857. During these years he was en- 
gaged in nearly every struggle between the free 
States and the pro-slavery States. In 1860 he 
went to Washington as private secretary to Gen- 
eral 8. R. Curtis. The following spring he en- 
listed in the Columbia Volunteers. Honorably 
mustered out in 1861, he went back to Iowa, and 
was elected to the General Assembly. He served 
until 1862. Raised Company C, Nineteenth In- 
fantry, and was mustered in as Captain in 1862. 
He was appointed additional ‘Paymaster the 
same year. He was present at the surrender of 
Vicksburg, and served with the armies of the 
Tennessee and the Potomac, and was Chief Pay- 
master at New Orleans in 1864. From the fall 
of Richmond until 1870 he was on duty in that 
city, most of the time as Chief Paymaster of the 
department. 

In 1872 he was ordered to the Department of 
the Platte, taking station at Cheyenne. In 1875 
he went with Geueral Crook in the Black Hills 
expedition. 

Two tardy brevets were conferred upon the 
general last month. One was for gallant service 
in action against Indians under Crazy Horse on 
the Powder River, Montana, March 17, 1876. He 
had been detailed by General Crook chief of the 
Indian scouts. With the scouts he led the as- 
sault upon Crazy Horse village, and at the close 
captured a herd of one thousand ponies, which 
he led out of the village. During the remainder 
of the campaign he was ordered to field duty by 
General Sheridan, taking part in the movements 
to prevent the Cheyennes from joining Sitting 
Bull. He joined General Crook on Goose River, 
Montana, in August, 1876, and took command of 
the scouting column against Sitting Bull. At 
the head of Heart River he led the attack upon the hos- 
tiles, September 3d, and also led the attack upon the Ind- 
ians in the ravine at the battle of Slim Buttes six days 
later. His second brevet was given for his service here. 
Both were given upon recommendation of General Crook. 

In November and December, 1876, Major Stanton was 
with Crook’s column operating against Dull Knife’s band, 
and since that time there has never been a post in the 


Department of the Platte (in which he has almost contin- ~ 


uously served) to which he has not been immediately 
ordered when danger threatened. 


THE MAN WHO LASHED FARRAGUT TO 
THE RIGGING. 

Tue death at Annapolis, Maryland, of an old man-of- 
war's man, John H. Knowles, recalls a dramatic incident of 
the war which has become historical, and one that the late 
William Page made the subject of his well-known picture. 

On the morning of August 5, 1864, Admiral Farragut 
stood in the port main-rigging of the flag-ship Hartford, 
several feet above the deck, as his squadron entered Mo- 
bile Bay. From this elevated position the Admiral could 
view the progress of the fight, watch the movements of 
the Confederate ram Tennessee, commanded by his old 
friend Buchanan, and also communicate easily with the 
Metacomet, lashed alongside to port. As the heavy firing 
increased, and the smoke hung over the deck, step by 
step the Admiral climbed the rigging to gain a clearer 
view of the bay, until he reached the futtock-shrouds 
just under the ‘‘top.” Here, leaning against the stay, 
he intently watched the engagement. Captain Drayton 
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and the officers standing on the poop-deck, observing 
his perilous position, and fully aware that even a slight 
wound might cause the Admiral to lose his footing, hur- 
riedly ordered the Signal Quartermaster Knowles to take 
a piece of rope up to the Admiral and make his position 
secure. This is the simple statement of Knowles to the 
writer: ‘‘ Mr. Watson [now Captain J. C.] ordered me to 
go up in the port main-rigging where the Admiral was 
and put a'rope around him. I cut off a fathom or two 
from a new lead-line which was lying on deck, went up 
the ratlings to where the Admiral was standing with op- 
era-glasses in his hand, just under the futtock-shrouds, 
and made:the forward end of the line fast. As I took the 
other end around the Admiral he passed the remark that 
the rope was not necessary, but I went on and made the 
after-end secure. I don’t think he noticed the rope 
around him, as we were square abreast of Fort Morgan, 
and it was pretty hot work, but when the ship got clear 
of the forts the Admiral cast the rope adrift before he 
could come down.” This statement is certified tg by 
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James Smith, of Baltimore, Captain of the Miz. 
zentop. 

The controversy in regard to this incident arose 
from the fact that Farragut came down on deck 
quickly after the ships entered the bay, but the 
circumstances as above related are fully corrob. 
orated by Drayton, Watson, and, in fact, by let- 
ters of Farragut himself. Subsequently, when 
the Hartford rammed the Tennessee, the Admiral] 
was in ‘the port mizzen-rigging, where, Watson 
says, ‘“‘I secured him with my own hands to 
prevent his being thrown out of the rigging by 
the shock of the collision.” : 

Jobn Hazard Knowles was born at South 
Kingston, Washington County, Rhode Island, 
August 10, 1834. At the time of his death he 
had just completed his enlistment, having been 
continuously in the navy since May 15, 1855. 
He served on the Constellation, Brooklyn, Done- 
gal, and Phlox, and on the Hartford during the 
whole war, participating in all her engagements, 
Since 1868 he has been attached to the Naval 
Academy. He was proud of the. fact that he was 
a “true-born American of old Roger Williams 
stock,” and that he hoisted the first Rear-Admi- 
ral’s flag in the United States navy, June, 1862. 

He had a fine record in the service, and was 
a good specimen of the ‘‘ men behind the guns.” 

LoyALL FARRAGUT, 


THE NEW SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


On the 10th of April the British House of 
Commons elected a Speaker in succession to Mr. 
Peel, and the choice fell upon Mr. William Court 
Gully. . The circumstances of the election were 
unusual, if not unprecedented, and it must be a 
subject of some regret that the new Speaker of 
the most venerable of representative Chambers 
should enter on his duties subject to a handicap 
which may prove a heavy one. It is but seldom 
that the choice of a Speaker of the House of 
Commons is made the subject of a contest at 
all. The government majority is usually large 
enough to render opposition to its choice hope- 
less, and the person proposed has almost always 
been one whose fitness for the office was fairly 
well known to the House. The Parliamentary 
position of the present ministry is one of excep- 
tional weakness, and the Liberal party had no 
available candidate fitted by experience to com- 
mand the general confidence of the members. 
The result has been the election of a Speaker 
by a majority of eleven votes only, and his 
entry upon the office in the face of the unfa- 
vorable anticipations expressed by the leader of almost 
half the House. That Mr. Gully was elected at all may 
have been due in part to the absence of an opposing can- 
didate of special fitness, as well as to the fact that his 
rejection must have involved a ministerial crisis and a 
speedy dissolution of Parliament. 

The new Speaker is practically an untried man. He 
has sat as a representative since 1886 only, which is not 
regarded in England as a long Parliamentary experience, 
and during the time he has not been called on to under- 
take any duties which might have given him special in- 
sight into the duties of chairmanship, or demonstrated 
any special natural fitness for them which he may pos- 
sess. This is unfortunate, but it may well be that to those 
who have had the means of knowing the new Speaker he 
has displayed qualities which warranted them in expect- 
ing that when called upon he would be found capable of 
discharging well the difficult duties of the Speakership. 
It would be by no means the first time that this has hap- 
pened; and while there is no actual evidence either for or 

against Mr. Gully’s fitness for his new office, it is not un- 
fair to say that his portrait, which we give, would scem 
to indicate a character by no means unsuited to his new 
office. That he is an advocate hitherto engaged in the 
active practice of his profession is indeed a novelty for 
the position, but it is quite possible that it may prove to 
be an advantage. In the past the House of Commons 
has been singularly fortunate in its Speakers. They have 
not always commanded the confidence of all parties on 
their accession to office, but they have seldom failed to 
rise to the level of their functions after election. There 
is no reason to believe that Mr. Gully will prove an ex- 
ception to the time-honored experience. 
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The Quest of the Holy Grail. 


Parntep sy Epwin A, Appey For THE Boston Pusiic Liprary, 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 
IL. 
HE title of this article simply narrates a fact. 
But this fact, the choice of ‘* The Quest of the 
Holy Grail” for pictorial presentation, by an 
American painter, in the adornment of a great 
public library, is an event of singular impor- 
tance. It requests the consideration of the thoughtful, 
and has a large meaning to all who care for the develop- 
ment of art in our age and country. 

Mr. Edwin A. Abbey is an artist pure and simple, who 
has devoted himself to the making of pictures. So far as 
I know, he has written nothing about the theory of art. 
But the true artist’s silence is often more eloquent than 
speech. The depth of his thought is uttered most lumi- 
nously in his works. Hitherto Mr. Abbey has been chief- 
ly and delightfully known as an illustrator of English 
poets and dramatists, finding his congenial subjects in the 
age of Elizabeth and the age of Queen Anne. But now 
he has been called to undertake his first work on a larger 
scale—a share in the decoration of the splendid building in 
which the city of Boston is about to enshrine its treasure 
of books. It is one of those tasks by which a painter is 
tested and ranked in his very approach to it. 

With steady forethought and clear conviction the young 
American artist has chosen for his theme the ancient le- 
gend of the Holy Grail. 

The fitngss of this choice is far more than decorative. 
It is historical, ethical, and vital. It is a silent and effec- 
tive tribute to the inseparable relations between painting 
and poetry. It is a recognition of the great part which 
the Grail legend has played in the unfolding of modern 
literature through the poems and prose romances of Brit- 
ain and France and Germany. It is an acknowledgment 
of the fact that American art and literature are not,and can- 
not be, things aboriginal and secluded, but that they must 
belong to the universal world of art and letters, owning the 
same origin and allegiance, the same impulses and laws. 
It is a claim of the painter’s right to ‘ tell a story,” if he 
can tell it clearly and with the instant charm of truth. 
It is a practical denial of the current theory of art ex- 
pressed by that epigrammatic idiot who said that ‘‘ Rem- 
brandt would have been a great painter if he had not had 
so much imagination.” Above all, it is a confession—or 
shall we not rather say an assertion ?—that the jdeal is the 
life-giving and unifying force of art, and that the highest 
and most beautiful ideal is an expression of character, 
moral, spiritual, and, in its loftiest reach, religious. 

For what is this Quest of the Holy Grail which Mr. 
Abbey has selected out of an immense range of possible 
subjects, and to which he has devoted five years already 
past,and will devote perhaps as many more to come, of an 
artist’s eager and patient toil? 

The origin of the story is mysterious and inextricable. 
Tf any gne wishes to know how entangled and bewildered 
it is, he has only to read the learned and admirable book 
which Mr. Alfred Nutt has written, Studies on the Legend 
of the Holy Grail. 

We see a vast and intricate growth of Celtic myths and 
fairy-tales, a world 

** Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear”; 


a region full of talismans and spells, sleeping castles, 
magical swords and lances, dishes which supply inex- 
haustible food, and heroes who achieve strange advent- 
ures. Over this primeval woodland of pagan imagina- 
tion there gradually spreads a thick, confused mist of 
Christian traditions, tales of sacred relics handed down 
from the Christ and his Apostles, of mighty wonders 
wrought by Joseph of Arimathea and the new heroes of 
the Cross, of the mystical powers of the Christian sacra- 
ments. The mist broods upon the woodland. . Myths 
and legends, fairy-tales and religious traditions, are blend- 
ed and transformed. The marvels of ancient Celtic lore 
are explained and translated in Christian symbolism. 
The bleeding spear becomes the lance wherewith the 
Roman soldier pierced the side of Christ. The magic 
dish ‘‘ from which a company never went away unsatis- 
fied,” and which has the power of healing the wounded 
and restoring the dead, ‘becomes the vessel which was 
used in the Last Supper, and in which the faithful Joseph 
received the blood of our Lord after the descent from the 
cross. The name of this vessel is the Grail or Graal. 

Various derivations of this word are given. M. Paulin 
Paris derives it from the Latin gradale, a gradual or ser- 
vice - book, and says that it applied first to the book in 
which the story of the sacred vessel was told. Skeat’s 
Etymological Dictionary traces the word through the old 
French and low Latin, graal, greal, grasal, gradale, grasale, 
fo cratella, a small bowl. This is probably the true deriva- 
tion. But it is easy to see how it was transformed from 
San Greal, the holy dish, into Sang Real, the royal blood 
or the real blood. The spirit of the whole process of 
naming and explanation is naively revealed in a passage 
from one of the old writers, in which ‘‘ Josephes, the son 
of Joseph of Arimathea, shows the sacred dish in its shrine 
to three converted heathen kings. One of them remarks 
that everything that he had seen before somewhat dis- 
pleased him (li degraast), but this altogether pleases him 
(i gree). From this saying comes the name of gréal, 
which has never since been lost.” How plainly this reveals 
the purpose of the story-teller! All the attractive talis- 
mans and charms in the old mythology of pagan Wales 
and Ireland and Brittany are to be claimed for Christian- 
ity. That which every man desires, that which pleases 
and comforts more than all else, is the symbol of the new 
religion. The great restoring and delivering power of 
the world is the sacro-sanct chalice of the Holy Sacra- 
ment. And, in the working out of this idea, all the vic- 
tories of the Celtic heroes are brought together and at- 
tributed to that supreme Christian knight whose faith and 
virtue and devotion make him worthy to see and enjoy 
and guard the Holy Grail. 

So, by a process which, like all living births, is secret 
and inexplicable, and at a time which we cannot define 
more closely than by fixing. it between the middle of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the creative story of the 
Grail emerges into romantic literature, and charms the im- 
agination of the medieval world. Chrestien de Troyes 
and Robert de Borron tell it to France in poetry and 
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prose. Walter Mapes repeats it in England, for love of 
his lord, King Henry. Wolfram von Eschenbach embodies 
it in his Parzival, the most fascinating of German metrical 
romances. It finds expression in many other forms, and 
makes its influence felt through the entire literature of the 
age of chivalry down to Sir Thomas Mallory and the 
Morte @ Arthur. 

Now the first thing that strikes us as we study these 
poems and romances is that they are all different. Each 
author tells the story in his own way. Chrestien leaves 
the mystery of the holy vessel vague and unexplained; 
Walter Mapes (if he was, indeed, the writer of the Queste 
del Saint Graal) makes it very distinctly the chalice of the 
sacrament; Wolfram, reverting to an olden pagan idea, 
describes it as a magical stone which gives all manner of 
food and drink, and which was committed by God after 
the fall of the rebel angels into the charge of Titurel and 
his dynasty. The different writers choose different heroes 
for the Quest: Perceval, or Galahad, or Lancelot, or even 
the courtly Gawain. The quality of the chosen knight 
varies: sometimes it is mere knightly prowess, or undaunt- 
ed courage, or chivalric accomplishment; sometimes he ap- 
pears as the representative of religious obedience, or fidel- 
ity, or chastity. And the conclusion of the story changes: 
now the successful hero retires to a cloister to end his days; 
now he is translated bodily to a celestial world; now he is 
married to the lady of his love, and rules happily over the 
kingdom of the Grail. 

But under all these variants one thing is persistent. 
The Grail hero is an ideal knight. He represents the best 
that the author knows of manhood. His failures come 
from being false to his own highest virtue, whatever that 


may be. His success comes from self-conquest and sac- 
rifice. It brings peace and healing to others as well as to 


himself. And the achievement of the Quest is a victory 
of faith and the entrance into a divine fellowship. 

It is this persistent element which gives the story co- 
herence, and power, and vital charm, It is this which 
keeps it alive in the heart of mankind. It is this which 
justifies, in this nineteenth century, an age of neglected 
and vanishing ideals, the choice of the Grail Legend, by 
Tennyson for expression in poetry, and by Wagner for 
utterance in music, and by Mr. Abbey for embodiment in 

ainting. 
. “ II. 

Let it be observed by the critic who is nothing if not 
cynical that I do not intend the sentence with which the 
foregoing paragraph closes to be a formal comparison of 
the poet, the musician, and the painter. I believe that 
the first duty of criticism is not comparative but positive. 
Its immediate function is simply to tell what a certain 
work of art is, to describe it truthfully and clearly. But 
this function cannot be fulfilled without a knowledge of 
the stand-point from which the work of art has been con- 
ceived, and the style in which it has been embodied. For 
example, if the critic comes to an impressionistic picture 
which aims simply at giving an effect of light, of line, of 
color, and demands to know what story it tells, his ques- 
tion is a proof of unreason. Or if he calls for definite 
moral instruction in a playful piece of decorative sculp- 
ture, he is asking for bread from a stone. But if he fails 
to catch the announcement of an ideal aim, purpose, and 
spirit which the artist may make in the very title and sub- 
ject of his work, the critic is remote and disqualified. He 
cannot really see the thing as it is. He has no ground for 
a substantial judgment of its value. 

When I named Mr. Abbey with Wagner and Tennyson, 
I intended simply to say that he has chosen to enter the 
high sphere of imaginative art in which they have won 
their triumphs. It is a sphere in which the same tests 
must be applied to the painter's work as to the poet’s or 
the composer’s—tests which require ‘the grand style” as 
an element of fitness; tests which refer to vigor and clar- 
ity of imagination as much as to strength of drawing and 
harmony of composition; tests which regard purity and 
precision in feeling and thought as well as in color and 
line. And under these tests Mr. Abbey’s work appears 
to me to be distinctly fine and true and noble. 

I do not intend to approach these five pictures which 
he now shows to us as the first portion of his interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘ The Quest of the Holy Grail” in an attitude of 
indiscriminate admiration. We must distinguish between 
the intention to do a great thing and its full accomplish- 
ment. In the ultimate judgment of this series of paint- 
ings much will depend upon the manner in which it is 
completed. There are certain questions of value. tone, 
and balance which cannot be intelligently answered until 
the paintings are in place, under the light by which they 
are henceforth to be seen, and among the surroundings 
which are to make their setting. But passing by all this, 
I think it is possible to give good reasons for the opinion 
that these paintings are of a very lofty order, and deserve 
large and grateful praise. 

Mr. Abbey has treated his subject with the reverence 
and the independence of a true artist. He has studied 
the literature and the archeology. He knows the various 
forms which the Grail Legend has taken in the hands of 
the old romancers and the modern poets. He has filled 
his mind with the incidents and his eye with the acces- 
sories of dress and architecture which belong to the story. 
But he has not swamped himself with these details. He 
has gone into this imaginary world with his own ideal, 
clear and strong enough to give him that joy in his work 
without which an artist cannot really create anything, 
and that distinct conception which alone can reshape an 
ancient tale and make it new. 

He has chosen Galahad as his hero. But whose Gala- 
had? Not the ascetic monk-knight of Walter Mapes, not 
the white-armored saint of Tennyson, but his own Gala- 
had, brave and high-spirited and altogether human. He 
has made this hero pass through adveiitures which we find 
ascribed in the old romances to different persons. But in 
this he has only claimed the same right of selection and 
formation which each of his predecessors exercised in 
dealing with the legend. And he has used all the re- 
sources of a painter’s skill to make his ideal knight vivid- 
ly central and dominant in every scene—more central and 
more dominant, I think, than any of the old story-tellers 
has succeeded in making his hero. 

Galahad’s red robe is significant. It marks and accom- 
plishes the painter’s purpose. Where did he get it? 
There are hints of it in the ancient books. The Conte del 
Graal tells of a red knight whom Perceval slays in his 
first adventure, and whose armor he puts on. The Petit 


Saint Graal says that Aleine, Perceval’s lady -love, sent 
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him a suit of red armor for his first tournament. The 
Queste describes the champion of the Grail as dressed jn 
vermeil armor. .But the painter intended something more 
than a mere following of these vague suggestions. He 
intended to put the color that he loved best upon his 
chosen knight—and a glance at Mr. Abbey’s charming 
group of pastels in another room will show that his fa- 
vorite color is red. Red is the hue of life and love and 
sacrifice; red is the human color; and I take it as an indi- 
cation that the painter has little sympathy with the cold- 
er unearthly type which the story followed in monkish 
hands, and that he may be drawn in its conclusion towards 
the warmth and humanity of Wolfram von Escheubach’s 
story, in which the hero loves and labors for the good of 
men in a real world. But however that may be. the red- 
robed knight stands out in these pictures as the one fig- 
ure that catches the eye. It is his story that we follow 
in every scene. And so marked is this effect in the fifth 
picture, where Galahad stands at the right of the couch 
of the wounded King, that the corresponding space on the 
left seems to have something lacking. The painter is not 
satisfied with it; he touches and retouches that place; he 
does not know what is the matter with it. The matter 
is that there is only one Galahad. 

But let us take up the pictures in order, and try to see 
what they are in themselves, ind what part they play in 
the unfolding of the story. 

1. The first represents the appearance of the Grail to 
the infant Galahad, who has been left, after the death of 
his mother, a descendant of Joseph of Arimathea, in a 
secluded convent to be brought up by the nuns. The 
holy maid who holds the fair-haired babe aloft in her 
arms does not see the vision, but she feels its presence. 
The angel bearing the Grail floats upon widespread 
wings, in celestial, iridescent white, which seems, by con- 
trast with the cold dead white of the nun’s dress, to be 
almost violet. The cup follows Tennyson’s beautiful de- 
scription. It shines 

**Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive.” 


The only defect of the picture is that this rosy glow is 
not reflected, as it should be, on the pallor of the angel’s 
face. The joyous and fearless child stretches up his lit- 
tle hand towards the brightness, just as every innocent 
babe would do if an angel appeared to him. 


“Heaven lies about us in onr infancy.” 


The picture is altogether free from consciousness and arti- 
fice. It is the simplest and most purely decorative of the 
series; painted in a single plane, without problems of dis- 
tance, against a dorser of bright blue tapestry with golden 
figures. The tone of color is brilliant and pure, in har- 
mony with the youthful gladness of the subject. 

2. The second picture shows the young Galahad, in his 
red robe, Kneeling in the convent chapel at the close of the 
all-night vigil which he must keep before going out on his 
adventures. The background is a careful study of the wall 
of an early Celtic church, with its rude painting of a cru- 
cifix and saints, and its strange intricate lines of mystical 
ornament. The dim light of the early dawn glimmers 
through the high, round-arched windows, and the tapers 
of the waiting nuns burn with a dull orange flame. Per- 
ceval and Bors kneel behind Galahad, fastening his spurs. 
They are dressed in chain-armor, with low pointed hel- 
mets, like warriors inthe Bayeux Tapestry. Their pres- 
ence in that still world of prayer is the dramatic sugges- 
tion of coming conflict and danger. But the young knight 
is lost in adoration at the altar. The atmosphere of the 
picture is solemn and silent ; every line and color is sub- 
dued to the spirit of devotion. 

8. The third painting represents the Round Table of 
King Arthur. The vast circular hall, blazing with light, 
is filled with knights, each one in his appointed seat, and 
all holding up the hilts of their swords as if to swear to 
some great vow. The crowned King stands, dressed in 
royal purple and gold, under a rich baldachin, with gro- 
tesque Celtic heads carved upon it, and pillars of mo- 
saicked marble like those in the churches of Salerno and 
Ravello. Behind him crouches the prophetic jester Dag- 
onet, pallid with fear, and at his feet a young cup-bearer 
in blue looks up with careless, happy face. One seat 
alone is vacant; the chair of destiny, which Merlin made, 
and in which whoever sits must lose himself. Let the 
old romance tell what is happening: ‘‘An aged man en- 
ters, leading a knight in vermeil armor, whom he pro- 
claims as the desired hero who shall achieve the advent- 
ures of the Holy Grail. He draws near the Seat Peril- 
ous, on which now appears the inscription, ‘ This is Gala- 
had’s seat,” A thrill of awe and terror runs around the 
immense table. The double rows of white angels, with 
interlacing wings, stand unseen and expectant above the 
circle. Arthur bows his head in reverence and in sadness, 
like Tennyson’s King, who sees in the vision of the Holy 
Grail, and the Quest which is to draw away his knights, 


“4 sign to maim this Order which I made.” 


The mysterious white-robed figure of Joseph of Arima- 
thea, with face concealed, moves forward as resistlessly 
as Death passing into the house of Love, in Watts’s pic- 
ture. The very sweep of the pale drapery is potent and 
majestic, like a visible call of Destiny, and the form hid- 
den by its folds has the dreadful force of the inscru- 
table. Galahad, with golden hair and red robe, hangs 
back for a moment, reluctant, overawed, but undaunted, 
an image of heroic youth, facing his fate, but not fearing 
it. The tone of the picture is rich, splendid, elaborate, as 
befits a royal feast, but it does not obscure the central 
motive, which is Galahad’s self-victory and acceptance of 
the spiritual Quest. : 
4. In the fourth painting we see the host of the Grail, 
under the leadership of Galahad, assembled in the cathe- 
dral to receive the episcopal benediction before setting 
out on their wanderings, This seems to me the least sat- 
isfactory and convincing of the series. And I think the 
reason is because it has less vital connection with the 
story. The artist has spared no pains to make it true. 
The architecture, the armor, the vestments of the priests, 
the low mitre copied from one but lately discovered in the 
tomb of Archbishop Herbert, are all carefully studied. 
But is there not something that savors of the stage in the 
pose of the figures, the thicket of lances, the over-empha- 
sized gesture of the bishop? The scene is well set; Mr. 
Henry Irving could not have done it better. But, after 
all, it isa scene. And if there is something not quite Jus- 
tified in the prominence of the anonymous and insignifi- 























cant persons kneeling in the left foreground, something 
not quite true in the aggressive coloring of the knights’ 
shields, I dare to suppose (in spite of those who say that 
an idea is of no particular consequence to an artist) that 
the secret of limitation in this picture lies in Mr. Ab- 
bey’s own lack of entire interest and conviction in re- 
g: ard to it. True, the hero is still central, and the nobility 
with which he is drawn redeems all faults in the rest of 
the picture. But we could wish that the painter had 
chosen to show us the consecration of the knight, not in 
this ecclesiastical episode, but in the beautiful parting 
from the virgin sister of Sir Perceval, where she blesses 
Galahad, and girds his sword about him with her own 
bright hair, saying: 


..* My knight, my love, my knight of heaven, 
O thou, my love, whose love is one with mine, 
I, maiden, round thee, maiden, bind my belt. 
Go forth, for thou shalt see what IT have seen, 
And break thro’ all, till one will crown thee King 
Far in the spiritual city.” 


The fifth and last completed painting in the series is 
perhaps the most interesting of all. It represents the 
Castile of Amfortas, the Fisher King of the old legend, 
who has been wounded centuries ago for his failure 10 
keep the law of purity which is binding on the Guardian 
of the Holy Grail. Anenchantment falls on him and all 
his court; an unreal and shadowy life sustains them, while 
the procession of the Grail passes nightly before their eyes. 
They do not truly live, and yet they cannot die until the 
unstained hero comes into the castle and, by asking the 
meaning of the Holy Grail, breaks the spell. It is an al- 
legory, [ suppose, of the dreamlike unreality of religious 
superstition, which falls most fatally upon those who are 
guilty of unlawful lusts, and which can only be dissolved 
by the awakening question of true religion, What means 
the real sacrament of fellowship with Christ? 

Galahad has arrived at the Court of the Wounded King. 
IIe is surrounded by its weird inhabitants—dim, wasted 
figures, sunken in reverie, and dressed in the garb of cen- 
turies long past. The light is strange and unearthly; the 
colors are mystical. Amfortas lies in the centre, high 
upon his couch, which is an ancient Celtic coffin of stone, 
with a bear’s skin thrown over it. The sceptre has fallen 
from his shrunken, nerveless hand. His eyes are fixed on 
the procession of the Grail which passes between him 
and the huge fire burning in the hall. The Knight with 
the Bleeding Spear, the Loathly Maiden with the Golden 
Dish (that daughte r of Herodias who for her mockery was 
condemned to wander through the world until Christ 
should release her), and the Vi irgin Bearer of the Grail, 
which diffuses a throbbing radiance around it, darken- 
ing the red flame of the hanging lamps—all these Gala- 
had sees, and he is absorbed in the wonder of the vision. 
With wide bright eyes he ponders upon it, seeking to 
solve the mystery in his own thoughts, thinking  per- 
haps that he understands it’and can interpret it by the 
teachings which he has received from his master Gurne- 
manz, the prototype of Mr. Worldly Wiseman. So he 
stands beside the couch of the Wounded King, lost in a 
reverie which is in truth as selfish as the King’s, and fails 
to ask the question by which alone the spell can be dis- 
solved and the Quest of the Grail achieved. 

I do not find it possible to describe the wealth of thought 
and feeling and the treasure of good painting which Mr. 
Abbey has put into this picture. But, after all, it is just 
this subtle fusion of technical dexterity with intellectual 
and moral purpose which distinguishes the manner of a 
master from that of a clever journeyman in any art. It 
is the only real source of what James Russell Lowell, il- 
lustrating in his own words the thing of which he wrote, 
described as ‘‘ that exquisite something called style, which, 
like the grace of perfect breeding, everywhere pervasive 
and nowhere emphatic, makes itself felt by the skill with 
which it effaces itself, and masters us at last with a sense 
of indetinable completeness.” 

Looking back now, for a moment, at this yet uncom- 
pleted series of pictures, we can see that they have already 
printed on our visual memory vivid and unforgettable 
scenes, which stamp the reality and meaning of the an- 
cient legend home to our consciousness. This is the 
painter’s power. He gives form and color to the turning- 
point of the drama, the crisis of the story. Just as the 
composer’s strain of music enters into our imagination 
and becomes a part of the legend, so does the painter's 
fizure partake of the life which it expresses. When we 
think of Tannhiiuser, we hear the music of the Venusberg 
and the Pilgrim Chorus, When we think of Galahad, 
henceforth we shall see the ghostly, invisible figure in the 
pale robe leading the bright boy knight to the Seat Peril- 
ous, and the voung hero standing lost in doubts and dreams 
beside the Wounded King. And when the cycle of the 
painter’s realized visions, is completed, I dare to think we 
shall have a new sense of the significance of the Quest of 
the Holy Grail, and a new illustration of the great theme 
of all true drama and poetry—the glory of courage sus- 
tained by faith to face what Stevenson calls ‘‘ the difficult 
but not desperate life of man.” 


III. 


The destination of this series of pictures must not pass 
unnoticed. Mural painting may be regarded as the high- 
est form of pictorial art. It is in this field that the great 
masters have won their famous triumphs, Michael Angelo 
and the earlier Florentines in the Sistine Chape!, Raphael 
in the stanze of the Vatican, and Leonardo in the refectory 
of S. Maria delle Grazie at Milan. In the successful ac- 
complishment of sueh work human genius makes a visible 
habitation for itself, and the walls within which man 
lives and works and worships 


* Are of imagination all compact.” 


Art in this form gives its most powerful and coherent 
impressions. You go intoa museum or gallery of pictures 
and you are bewildered by the medley. Paintings of the 
most diverse tone and quality hang side by side, and con- 
tradict each other. Nothing is in its true place. Itisa 
collection of precious incongruities, a pot- pourri for the 
eyes, a gathering of captives torn from their homes and 
exposed in the market-place. But when you enter a room 


like the little chapel in the Riccardi Palace where Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli has painted the story of the Wise Men, or 
the library of the Cathedral of Siena in which Pinturic- 
chio has told the history of Hneas Sylvius, or the Sala del 
Cambio at Siena, where Perugino has made the walls 
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Classic heroes and the 


splendid with his allegory of the 
eternal virtues, you begin to feel what painting means, 
and what a master can achieve if you only give him ‘a 
place to stand in.” 

It is x cause for honest rejoicing that our American 


artists are now beginning to enter this field. Doubtless 
the attempt will test many reputations and dispose of 
some pretensions. But the fittest will survive. Already 
admirable work has been done by a number of men whose 
names there is not room to mention in this essay. But I 
will speak of three because they are typical: Mr. John La 
Farge’s paintings in several churches have added the beauty 
of color to the beauty of music as an element of worship. 
Mr. Elihu Vedder's decorative designs for the Huntington 
house and the Bowdoin Art Building are full of subtle 
thought and delicate allegorical beauty, like that which 
breathes from the paintings of Ambrogio Lorenzetti or 
Botticelli. Mr. Abbey's ** Quest of the Holy Grail” has 
the power and poetry of a realized ideal; it is done in the 
strong, dramatic, pictorial spirit of Piero della Francesca 
or Ghirlandajo, and it will repay study and justify praise 
quite as well as the work of these old masters. 

Mr. Abbey is to be congratulated that his pictures are 
destined not to be shut up in some rich man’s palace, nor 
to be shifted from place to place in the confused panorama 
of a museum, but to form an essential part of a great public 
edifice, to belong to the people, and to minister, as freely and 
generously as the masterpieces of literature, to the purify- 
ing and ennobling delight of all sorts and conditions of men, 


THE RED COCKADE.’ 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THREE IN A CARRIAGE, 


F course if madame—if madame knows nothing 
of the monk,” he said, looking vacantly about 
the dirty room, ‘* there has been a mistake.” 

“And only one thing remains to be done,” 
I persisted. 
**But—but,” he continued, with a sudden resumption 
of importance, “ there is still one thing unexplained. What 
of the red cockade, monsieur? What of that, M. le Vi- 
comte?” 

‘The red cockade?” I exclaimed. 

‘Ay, what of that?” he asked, briskly. 

I had not expected this strait, and I looked desperately 
at madame. Surely her woman's wit would find a way, 
whatever the cockade meant. “ Have youasked madame?” 
I said at last, feebly shifting the burden. ‘‘ Have you 
asked her to explain it?” 

** No,” he answered. 

“Then I would ask her,” I said. 

‘*Nay, do not ask me. Ask M. le Vicomte,” she an- 
swered, lightly. Ask him of what color are the facings 
of the National Guards of Quercy.” 

‘Red!’ I cried, in a burst of relief. “Red!” I knew, 
for had I not seen Buton’s coat lying by the forge? But 
how Madame de St. Alais knew, I have no idea. 

‘Ah?” M. Flandre said, with the air of one still a little 
doubtful. ‘*‘ And madame wears the cockade for that rea- 
son?” 

“No, M. le Maire,” she answered, with a roguish smile— 
I saw that it was her plan to humor him—‘* I do not. My 
daughter does. If you wish to ask farther, or the reason, 
you must ask her.” 

M. Flandre had the curiosity of the true bourgeois, and 
the love of the sex. He simpered. ‘If mademoiselle 
would be so good,” he said. 

She had remained up to this point hidden behind her 
mother, but at the word she crept out, reluctantly, and 
like a prisoner brought before her judges, and stood be- 
fore us. It was only when she spoke, however—nay, it 
was not until she had spoken some words—that I under- 
stood the change that I saw in her, or why, instead of the 
picture of pallid weariness which she had presented a few 
minutes before, she now showed, as she stood forward, a 
face downcast. indeed, but covered with blushes, and eyes 
shining and suffused. 

‘*It is simple, monsieur,” she said, in a low voice. ‘* My 
fiancé, M. le Maire, is in that regiment.” 

‘*And you wear it for that reason?” the Mayor cried, 
delighted. 

**T love him,” she said, softly. 
a moment her eyes met mine. 

Then I know not which was the redder, she or I, or 
which found that vile and filthy room more like a palace, 
its tobacco-laden air more sweet! I had not dreamed 
what she was going to say; least of all had I dreamed 
what her eyes said, as for that instant they met mine and 
turned my blood to fire. I lost the Mayor’s blunt answer 
and his chuckling laugh, and only returned to sense of the 
present when mademoiselle slipped back to hide her burn- 
ing face behind her mother, and I saw in her place ma- 
dame facing me with her finger to her lip and a glance 
of warning in her eyes. 

It was a warning not superfluous, for in the flush of 
my first enthusiasm I might have said anything. And 
the Mayor was in better “hands than mine. The little 
touch of romance and sentiment which mademoiselle’s 
avowai had imported into the matter had removed his 
last suspicion and won his heart. He ogled madame; he 
beamed on the girl with fatherly gallantry. He made a 
jest of the monk. 

‘A mistake, and yet one I cannot deplore, madame,’ 
he protested, with clumsy civility, ‘ 
the pleasure of seeing you.’ 

“Oh, M. le Maire!” madame simpered. 

‘*But the state of the country is really such,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that for the beautiful sex to be travelling alone 
is not safe. It exposes them—” 

‘*To worse rencontres than this, I fear,” madame said, 
darting a look from her fair eyes. ‘‘If this were the 
worst we poor women had to fear!” And she looked at 
him again. 

“*Ah, madame!” he said, delighted. 

‘But, alas, we have no escort.” 

The fat Mayor sighed. I think that he was going to 
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And for a moment—for 


‘for it has given me 





offer himself. Then a thought struck him. ‘‘ Perhaps 


this gentleman—” and he turned to me. ‘ You go to 
Nimes, M. le Vicomte?” 

*Tsaid. ‘*‘ And of course if Madame Correas—’ 

‘Oh, i would be troubling M. le Vicomte!” madame 


said ; sul she went a step farther from me and a step 
nearer to M. Flandre, as if he must understand her hesi 
tution 

‘Lam sure it would not!” he answered, stoutly. “ But, 
for the matter of that, if M. le Vicomte perceives any dif 
ficulty,” and he laid his hand on his heart, ‘‘ 1 will find 
some one—” 

‘Some one?” madame said, archly 

* Myself,” the Mayor answered. 


‘ Ah,” she cried, if you—” 
But [ thought that I might now safely step in. ‘No, 
no,” T said. ** M. le Maire is taking all against me. T can 


assure you, madame, L shall be glad to be of service to 
you. And our roads lie together. If, therefore—” 

*T shall be delighted—that is, if M. le Maire will let out 
his poor prisoners,” madame answered, with a formal lit 
tle courtesy, “* who, as he now knows, have done nothing 
worse than sympathize with National Guards.” 

‘LT will take it on myself, madame, to do so,” 
dre said, with vast importance. He had been brought to 
the desired point. ** The case is quite clear, But,” and 
he paused and coughed slightly—‘‘ to avoid complications, 
you had better leave early, I think. When you are gone, 
I shall know what explanations to give. And if you 
would not object to spending the night here,” he con- 
tinued, looking round him with a touch of sheepishness, 

‘T think that—” 

‘We shall mind it less than before,” 
a look and a sigh. 
see us.’ 
and plump. 

The Mayor kissed it. 


M. Flan- 


madame said, with 
‘I feel safe since you have been to 
And she held out a hand that was still white 


As I walked back across the square, picking my steps 
by the yellow light of M. Flandre’s lantern, and at times 
enveloped in the flying skirt of his cloak—for the good 
man had his own visions, and for a hundred yards to 
gether forgot his company—I could have thought all 
that had passed a dream, so unreal seemed the squalid 
prison-lodging I had just left, so marvellous the ladies’ 
presence in it, so incredible mademoiselle’s blushing avow- 
al, made to my face. But a wheezing clock overhead 
struck the hour before midnight, and I counted the strokes; 
a watchman not far from me cried, after the old fashion, 
that it was eleven o'clock and a fine night, and I stum- 
bled over a stone. No, ] was not dreaming. 

But if Thad to stumble then to persuade myself that T 
was awake, how was it with me next morning, when with 
the first glimmer of light I walked beside the carriage 
from the inn to the prison, and saw before | reached the 
gloomy door madame and mademoiselle standing shiver- 
ing under the wall beside it? How was it with me when 
I held mademoiselle’s hand in mine as she sprang in, and 
then followed her in and sat opposite to her, with the 
knowledge that IT was so to sit for days; that I was to 
be her fellow-traveller; that we were to go to Nimes to- 
gether? 

Ah, how was it, indeed? But there is nothing quite 
perfect; there is no hour in which a man says that he is 
quite happy, and a shadow of fear and stealth lay across 
my bliss that morning. The Mayor was there to see us 
start. and I fancy that it was his face of apprehension 
that lay at the bottom of this feeling. A moment, how- 
ever, and the face was gone from the window; another, 
and the carriage began to roll quickly through the dark 
streets, while we lay back, each in a corner, hidden by the 
darkness even from one another. Still, we had the gates 
to pass, and the guard; or the watch might stop us, or 
some early-rising townsman, or any one of a hundred ac- 
cidents. My heart beat fast. 

But all went well. Within five minutes we had passed 
the gates and left them behind us, and were rolling in 
safety along the road. The dawn was no more than gray, 
the trees showed black against the sky, as we crossed the 
Tarn by the great bridge, and began to climb the valley 
of the Dourbie. 

I have said that we couid not see one another. But on 
a sudden madame laughed out of the darkness of her cor- 
ner, 

“Oh Richard! oh mon Roi!” she hummed. Then, ‘*The 
fat fool!” she cried, and she laughed again. 

I thought her cruel, but I said nothing. Mademoiselle 
Was opposite to me, and I was happy. I was happy think 
ing what she would say to me, how she would look 
me when the day came, and she could no longer escape 
my, eves; when the dainty, half shrouded face. that  al- 
ready began to glimmer in the roomy corner of the old 
berlin, should be mine to look on, to feast my eyes on, to 
question and read through long days and hours of a jour- 
ney—a journey through heaven! 

Already it was growing light; I had but a little longer 
to wait. A rosy flush began to tinge one half the sky; 
the other half, pale blue and flecked with golden clouds, 
lay behind us. A few seconds and the mountain - tips 
caught the first rays of the sun, and floated far over us in 
golden ether. I cast one greedy glance at mademoiselle’s 
face, saw there the dawn outblushed; I met for one sec- 
ond her e¢yes, and saw the glory of the ether outshone; 
and then I looked away trembling. It seemed sacrilege 
to look longer. 

Suddenly madame laughed again out of her corner—a 
laugh that made me wince and grow hot. 

“She is not made for a nun, M 
madame said. 

I bounced in my seat. The speaking tone, ga 
ing, flicked, not me, but the girl, like a whip. 

“You really, Denise, must have had practice,” madame 
continued, smoothly. ‘<I love, you love, we love—you 
are quite perfect. Did you prac tise with M. le Directeur? 
Or with big boys over the wall? 

‘*Madame!”,[ cried. The girl had drawn her hood over 
her face, but I could fancy her sh: ime. 

But madame was inexorable. ‘Really, Denise, I do 
not know that I ever told even vour father ‘I love you,’” 
she said. ‘‘At any rate, until he had kissed me on the 
lips. But I suppose that you reverse the order—” 

‘*Madame!” I stammered. ‘‘ This is infamous!” 

‘What, monsieur!” she answered, this time heeding 
me. ‘‘May I not punish my daughter in my own 
way?” 


. le Vicomte, is she?” 


y, insult- 


“WITHIN FIVE MINUTES WE HAD PASSED THE GATES 


AND LEFT THEM BELIND US.” 


‘‘Not before me, m: idame,” I retorted, full of wrath. 
‘It is cruel! It ag 

“*Oh, before you, - le Vicomte?” madame answered, 
keenly mocking me. ‘‘And why not before you? I can- 
not degrade her lower than she has herself stooped !” 

‘That is false!” I cried, boiling over. ‘* That is a cruel 
falsehood!” 

‘Oh, I can? Then, if I please, I shall!” madame an- 
swered, with ruthless pleasantry. ‘‘ And you, monsieur, 
will sit by and listen, if I please. Though make no mis- 
take, M. le Vicomte,” she continued, leaning forward and 

gazing keenly into my face. ‘‘ Because I punish her be- 
fore you, do not think that you are or ever shall be of the 
family. Or that this unmaidenly, immodest” (mademoi- 
selle uttered a cry of pain and shrank lower in her corner) 
‘little fool,” madame continued, coolly, ‘‘ who, when 
she was primed with a cock-and- 
bull story about the cockade, must 
needs add, ‘I love him ’—love him, 
and she a maiden !—will ever beany- 
thing to you! That link was bro- 
ken long ago. When your friends 
burned our house at St. Alais, 
when they sacked our house in 
Cahors, when they made our King 
a prisoner, when they murdered 
our friends, when they dragged 
our Church a slave at the chariot- 
wheels of their triumph, that link 
was broken, sir; and broken, once 
for all, beyond mending by mock 
heroics! Understand that fully, M. 
le Vicomte. But as you saw her 
stoop, you shall see her punished. 
She is the first St. Alais that ever ; 
wooed a lover,” madame continued, 
pitilessly. 

I knew that of the family which 
would have given the lie to that 
statement; but it was not a tale 
for mademoiselle’s ears, and in- 
stead Lrose. ‘ At least, madame,” 
I said, bowing, ‘‘I can free made- 
moiselle from the embarrassment 
of my presence. And I shall do 
so.” 

‘*No, you will not do even 
that,’ madame answered, unmoved. 
‘And if you will sit down, I will 
tell you why.” 

I sat down, compelled by her 
tone. 

**You will not do it,’ 
continued, ‘‘ because I am bound 
to admit, though I no longer like 
you, that you are a gentleman.” 

‘And therefore should leave 
you,” I cried. 

**On the contrary, you will con- 
tinue to travel with us.” 


” 


> madame 


** Outside,” I said. 
‘““No; inside,” she answered, 
quietly. ‘‘We have no passport 


nor papers, and without your com- 
pany should be stopped in each 
town through which we pass. It 
is unfortunate,’ madame continued, 
shrugging her shoulders. I did 
not know that the country was in 
so bad a state, or I would have 
taken precautions ; it is unfortu- 
nate. But as it is we must put up 
with it and travel together.” 

I felt a warm rush of joy, of 
triumph, of coming vengeance. 
‘*Thank you, madame,” I said, and 
T bowed to her, “ for telling me that. 
It seems, then, that you are in my 
power.” 

“Any” 

‘* And that to requite you for the 
pain you have just caused made- 
moiselle, I have only to leave 
you.” 
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“Well?” 

‘‘T see even now a little town before us; in three 
minutes we shall enter it. . Very well, madame,” I 

continued, firmly. ‘‘If you say another word to 
your daughter, if you insult her again in my pres- 
ence by SO much as a syllable—I leave you and go 
my way. 

To my surp¥ise, madame broke into a silvery 
laugh. ‘‘ You yvill not, monsieur,” she said. “And 
yet I shall treat my daughter as I please.” 

**T shall do so! 

**You will not.” 

*“Why, then? Why shall I not?” I cried, hotly. 

“‘ Because,” madame. answered, laughing softly, 
‘you are a gentleman, M. le Vicomte, and can nei- 
ther leave us nor endanger us. That is all.” 

I sank back into my seat and glared at her in 
speechless indignation, seeing in a flash my impo- 
tence and her power. The cushions burned me. 

She laughed again, well pleased. ‘‘ Now I have 
told you what you will not do,” she said, ‘I am 
going to tell you what you will do. In front, I am 
told, they are very suspicious. The story of Ma- 
dame Corvas, even if backed by your word, may 
not suffice. You will say, therefore, that Iam your 
mother, and that mademoiselle is your sister. She 
would prefer, I dare say,” madame continued, with 
a cutting glance at her daughter, ‘‘ to pass for your 
wife. But that does not suit me.” 

I breathed hard ; but I was helpless as any pris- 
oner, as closely bound to obedience as any slave. I 

could not denounce them; I could not leave them. 
ener and love were alike concerned. Yet I knew 
that I must listen, hour by hour, and mile by mile, 
to cruel gibes at the girl's expense, to sneers at her 
modesty, to words that cut like whip-lashes. That 
was madame’s plan. The girl must travel with me, 
must breathe the same air with me, must sit for 
hours with the hem of her skirt touching my boot. 
That was necessary for the safety of all. But, after 
this, if her eye met mine it could only fall; if her 
hand touched mine she must shrink in shame. 
Henceforth there was a barrier between us. As a fact, 
mademoiselle sat white and proud, neither weeping nor 
protesting, nor seeking to join her forces to mine by so 
much asa glance, but bearing all with haughty patience, 
she looked out of the window when I pretended to sleep, 
and looked towards her mother when I sat erect. Possi- 
bly she found her compensations, and bore her punish- 
ment quietly for their sake. 

At any rate, that was her attitude; she had heard me 
fight her battle, but she did not speak to me nor I to her, 
and under these strz inge conditions we began and pursued 
the strangest journey man ever made, We drove through 
pleasant valleys growing green, over sterile passes w here 
winter still fringed the rocks with snow, through sun- 
shine, and. in the teeth of cold mountain winds; but we 
scarcely heeded any of these things. Our hearts and 





“*YOU HAVE MET FRIENDS? M. LE BARON PERSISTED, LOOKING AT MADAME.” 
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thoughts lay inside the carriage, where madame sat smil- 
ing chillily, and we two kept grim silence. 

About noon we halted to rest and eat at a little village 
inn, high up. It seemed to mea place almost at the end 
of the world, with a chaos of mountains rising tier on tier 
above it, and only slopes of shale below. But the fre Zy 
of the time had reached even this barren rock. Before we 
had taken two mouthfuls the Syndic called to see our pa- 
pers; and—God knows I had no choice—madame passed 
for my mother and Denise for my sister. And the n, 
while the Syndic still stood bowing over my commission, 
and striving to learn from me wh: it news there Wi 
a horse halted at the door, and I heard a man’s voice, and 
in a breath M. le Baron de Géol walked in. There was a 
single decent room in the inn, that in which we sat, and 
he came into it. 

He uncovered, seeing ladies, and recognized me and 
smiled, but a trifle sourly, I thought. ‘‘ You started ear- 
ly?” he said. ‘‘I waited at the east gate, but you did not 
come, monsieur.”” 

I colored, conscience-stricken, and begged a thousand 
pardons. As a fact, I had not once thought of the ap- 
pointment I had made with him. 

“You are not riding?” he said, looking at my compan- 
ions a little strangely. 

‘‘No,” 1 said. “And I could not find another word to 
say. The Syndic still stood smiling and bowing beside 
me; and on a sudden I saw the pit on the edge y¥ which 
I tottered—and my face burned. 

‘You have met friends?” M. le Baron persisted, look- 
ing, hat in hand, at madame. 

‘Yes,’ I muttered. Politeness required that I should 
introduce him. But I dared not. 

However, at last he took the hint and went out—but 
with the Syndic. The moment they were over the thresh- 
old madame flashed out at me, all anger. ‘* Fool!” she 
said, without ceremony, ‘‘ why did you not present him? 
Don’t you know that that is the way to arouse suspicion 
and ruin us? A child could see that you had something to 
hide. If you had — him at once to your mother—” 

‘Yes, madame?” I said. 
‘*—he would have gone away satisfied.” 

“‘T doubt it, madame, and for a very good reason,” I 
answered. ‘‘Seeing that yesterday I told him with the 
utmost particularity that I had neither mother nor sister,” 

That Afforded me a little revenge. Madame went white 
and red in the same instant, and sat a moment with her 
lips pressed together and her eyes on the table. ‘* Who 
is he?) What do you know of him?” she said at last. 

‘*He is a poor gentleman and a bigoted Protestant,” I 
answered, dryly. 

She bit her lip. ‘‘ Bon Dieu!” 
could have foreseen such’ 
that he suspects anything?” 

‘**Doubtless. To begin, I left early this morning, in 
breach of an agreement to travel with him. When he 
learns in addition that I am travelling with my mother 
and sister, whom yesterday I did not possess—’’ 

Madame looked at me as if she 
could have struck me. ‘ What 
will you do?” she cried. 

“Tt is for madame to say,” I an- 
swered, politely. And I helped 
myself very indifferently to cheese. 
** She dictated this policy.” 

She was white with rage, and per- 
haps alarm, and I chuckled secret- 
ly, seeing her. Butrage availed her 
little; she had to humble herself. 
*“What do you advise?” she said 
at last. 

‘* There is only one course open,” 
ITanswered. ‘‘ We must brazen it 
out.” 

She agreed. But this, though a 
very easy course to advise, was one 
anything but easy to pursue. I dis- 
covered that a few minutes later, 
when I went out to see if the car- 
riage was ready, and found De Géol 
in the doorway, with a face as hard 
as his own hills. *‘ You are start- 
ing?” he said. 

I muttered that I was. 

‘**T find that I have to congratu- 
late you,” he continued, with an 
unpleasant smile. 

**On what, monsieur?” 

*‘On finding your family,” he 
answered, looking at me with a bit- 
ter sort of humor. ‘ To discover 
both a mother and a sister in twen- 
ty-four hours must be great happi- 
ness. But—may | give you a hint, 
M. le Vicomte?” 

** Tf you please, 
perate coolness. 

‘Then if—being so happy in 
making discoveries — you happen 
to light next on M. Froment—on M. 
Froment, the firebrand of Nimes, 
false Capuchin and false traitor!— 
do not adopt him also, Thatis all.” 

‘Tam not acquainted with him,” 
I said, coldiy. He had spoken with 
passion and fire. 

*“Do not become so, 
swered. 

I shrugged my shoulders, 
said no more; and in a moment 
madame and mademoiselle came 
out and took their seats, and 1 set 
out to walk up the hill beside the 
horses. 

The ascent was steep and long 
and toilsome; and a dozen times as 
we climbed out of the valley we 
had to halt to breathe the cattle; a 
dozen times, also, I looked back at 
the gray mountain inn lying on the 
desolate gray plateau at our feet. 
But always I found the Baron 
looking up at us, stern and gaunt 
and motionless as the house beside 
which he stood. And I shivered. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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OF THE CHICAGO RIVER BRIDGE. 


RAPID TRANSIT IN CHICAGO. 

LARGE enterprises appear to be more congenial to Chi- 
cago than to some older and more conservative places. 
Chicago will soon enjoy real rapid transit by means of 
elevated railways constructed. on land that has been le- 
gally acquired by the company: owning and operating the 
roads, and not through streets dedicated to other purposes 
and seized upon by doubtful legislative warranty. And 
singularly enough the enterprise which is to give to Chi- 
cago this boon is not native to that bustling city, but has 
been taken there from New York—from New York, which 
cannot secure for herself the very thing her citizens and 
capitalists have given to her Western rival. This elevated 
railway on its own land was projected by a New York 
man, Mr. A. F. Walcott, was promoted by him, and in 
au very large measure the capital was secured by him 
through the assistance of Eastern men. It is about to 
be thgpwn open to the public, and therefore the history 
of ts great undertaking, which in many regards has 
been unprecedented in its boldness and magnitude, is in- 
teresting. 

It was in 1892 that Mr. Walcott decided to build the 
Metropolitan West Side Elevated Railroad. For that pur- 
pose he organized the West Side Construction Company 
with a capital of $3,000,000, which was subscribed for at 
par. He also sold at the same time $10,000,000 worth of 
five-per-cent. fifty-year bonds at 90 net to the company. 
Thus financed, the company had at its disposal $12,000,000 
incash. This has proved to be ample for the construction 
of the road and for paying for the land upon which the 
road is located. The road starts at Franklin Street, where 
the Board of Trade ig situated, and which therefore is the 
very heart of the b@siness district of the city, and runs 
west to Paulina Street, a distance of nearly two miles. 
For this distance, as a four-track road has been con- 
structed, it was necessary to get a strip of land fifty feet 
wide; thence the road, now a double track, goes still fur- 
ther west, past Garfield Park, for over four miles to Forty- 
eighth Street; from Paulina Street another two-track line 
goes more than 24 miles north to Robey Street, thence 
northwest to Logan Square, nearly two miles further; 
from Robey Street another two-track line runs west two 
miles, by Humboldt Park, to the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul’ Railway; and on the other side, from Paulina 
Street, a two-track line runs south and west, by Douglas 
Park, to Ogden Avenue. The total location makes a 
double-track road 18 miles in length. The main line, the 
two mile four-track section from the Board of Trade to 
Paulina Street, together with the northwestern branches, 
which are called the Logan Square and the Humboldt 
Park lines, covering a total distance of 133 miles, are com- 
pleted, leaving yet to be constructed the Douglas Park or 
southwestern line, which is about 3} miles in length. On 
the main line with its four tracks the trains will be run 
on express schedule, and will make much better time than 
any of the trains on the elevated roads in New York. 
This distance is equivalent to that in New York between 
City Hall and Nineteenth Street, and the express trains 
will cover it in five minutes. To get some idea of how 


nearly this approaches ideal rapid transit it may be 
mentioned that the West Side cable road—and cable roads 
in Chicago make better time than those in New York— 
“takes twenty-one minutes to go this same distance with 
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CHICAGO’S NEW ELEVATED RAILROAD. 


its Madison Street cable line, which runs parallel to the 
elevated road a few blocks distant. 

To those who are not personally to enjoy the benefits 
of this new road in Chicago the two most interesting fea- 
tures of the road are that it is built through the heart 
of a great city, on a purchased right of way, and that 
it is to be operated by electricity. One of the first things 
that the courageous projector of the undertaking con- 
cluded was that it would be better to avoid the costly 
damages which have been placed upon the elevated rail- 
ways in New York for light and air. It is not generally 
known, but it is a fact that no railway in the world has 
had to pay so much for a right of way as these elevated 
structures in the streets of New York The companies 
have paid out millions of dollars in judgments and in 
compromises, and still claims for $30,000,000 or so are 
hanging over them. With this example before him, Mr. 
Walcott was quite sure that when he invited capitalists to 
join him in his enterprise he would do well to have some- 
thing better to offer them than an opportunity to purchase 
an interest in an interminable lawsuit. He therefore 
asked for no other franchise than the right to cross at an 
elevation certain streets. This secured, he was prepared 
to acquire title to the land he needed either by private 
barter or by exercising the right of eminent domain un- 
der the Illinois statutes. For the real estate on which to 
build the main line from Franklin Street to Paulina Street 
the cofnpany had to pay in excess of three and a half 
millions of dollars, and for the remainder of the thirteen 
miles and a half now constructed, about three millions. 
Six and a half million dollars for a right of way seems a 
very steep price, but it really is not so when it is consid- 
ered that most of the land has been acquired in fee sim- 
ple, and that much of it was very highly improved. Some 
of the structures on the land purchased were handsome 
apartment-houses, costly and quite new. It seemed out 
of the question to pull these down, so sites were pur- 
chased for them, and they were moved off to new loca- 
tions. One of these, the Normandy flats, was the largest 
stone house ever moved from its original foundations, 
and this was taken to another street, several hundred yards 
away, without any of its walls being in the least cracked 
or damaged. All of the houses worth moving were so 
carried off, and the others were demolished. It was a 
fortunate thing for the company that in most instances 
lots could be bought outright, and there was seldom a 
necessity to merely snip off part of a lot, and so ren- 
der the remainder of it comparatively worthless. The 
land so acquired is quite naturally a very valuable asset 
of the company apart from the use to which it is to be 
put. It is quite within the possibilities of the future that 
in the wide portion of the line between Franklin Street 
and Paulina Street there may be established a bazar with 
stalls on either side. Those only acquainted with the 
ways beneath elevated railways operated by steam will 
not think of such a place as a very attractive promenade 
for shoppers. But this road will be operated by electri- 
city, and therefore beneath it there will be none of the 
drippings usual from a steam road, so an areade could 
easily be constructed which would be the cleanest and 
pleasantest. the brightest and most cheerful, shopping- 
place in the whole of Chicago. 

When this road was first planned the use of electricity 
as the motive power was not contemplated. The struc- 
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ture was planned so that it would accommodate forty- 
ton locomotives which would draw eight-car trains ata 
rapid rate of speed. The engines on the elevated roads 
in New York, it may be remembered, are only twenty-six 
tons in weight. The success of the Intramural road at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago convinced Captain Hayes, 
the president of the road, and his associates in the enter- 
prise, which was now well under way, that in all proba- 
bility it would be cheaper, and from every point of view 
better, if they arranged to start out with electric power, 
instead of substituting it at great expense at some time 
later. They therefore looked into the matter very care- 
fully, and took the best electrical and engineering advice 
obtainable. They sent an engineer to England to examine 
the electric road in Liverpool, which is run on the trolley 
system, with a third rail instead of the usual wire over- 
head. This plan, with modification, it was decided to 
adopt, and a power-house was located near to the Troop 
Street junction. In this power-house are four Aldis en 
gines—two of 1500 horse-power, and two of 3100 horse- 
power—together with four generators—two of 670 kilo- 
watts, and two of 1370 kilowatts. A kilowatt represents 
1000 watts, a watt being the practical unit of electrical 
activity or power. As there are 746 watts in one horse- 
power, these generators are by the ordinary method of 
measurement respectively 898 horse-power and 1836 horse- 
power. The time schedule in the beginning will be ar- 
ranged for a rate of speed of fifteen miles an hour, in- 
cluding stops, and the trains will be run at half-minute 
intervals. The Chicago River is crossed by two double- 
track rolling-lift bridges, which can be opened or closed 
in fifteen seconds. The object of the two bridges is to 
afford protection in case of accident to either one of them. 

The road has been constructed in the most substantial 
manner, and is built entirely of basic open-hearth steel. 
The material was forged and fashioned by the Carnegie 
Steel Company of Pittsburg, and that company also 
erected the structure. The passenger-cars were built by 
the Pullman Car Company, and are similar to those used on 
the elevated roads in New York. The motor cars, built 
by the Barney Smith Company, are as large as the pas- 
senger-cars, and are to be used as smokers. ‘The immediate 
construction of the road has been under the supervision of 
E. W. Eckert, general manager and chief engineer. The 
general direction of construction and the making of all 
contracts have been supervised by the executive commit- 
tee of the construction company, Messrs. R. Somers Hayes, 
George C. Clark,and A. F. Walcott. Captain Hayes, as 
chairman of that committee, has devoted most of his time 
for the last three years to the direct supervision of the en- 
terprise. When the road is thrown open to the public, in 
a few days from now, and is in successful operation, these 
gentlemen will: feel relieved of a great responsibility. 
And as to the successful operation there can be no doubt, 
as the motors have been satisfactorily tested, trains have 
been run, and the principle has stood the practical trial of 
years of use. 

New-Yorkers who read about this elevated railroad on 
its own purchased property will be apt to regret that the 
rapid-transit problem in New York did not invite the en- 
terprise and attract the capital of those of New York men 
who have exercised their enterprise and invested their 
capital with such boldness and foresight in the city by the 
lakes. JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


MONEY, BANKING, AND CURRENCY. 
Vil. 

Mr. Epwarp ATKINSON estimates that our internal ex- 
changes involve the expenditure of $35,000,000,000 an- 
nually. The clearing-house exchanges in 1894 involved 
$45,000,000,000. The sum paid for the. transportation 
of goods over the railroads alone in 1893 was more than 
$800,000,000. We have $1,655,039,000 of gold, silver, and 
government and bank paper in circulation. If we add our 
foreign commerce to Mr. Atkinson’s reasonable estimate 
of the value of our domestic transactions, we have, on the 
quantitative theory, exchanges demanding the employment 
of $36,500,000,000 of tools, which is more than twenty 
times the sum of government and bank coin and currency 
in circulation. To sum up this part of the argument, we 
have never had a coined dollar for every outstanding 
paper representative of a dollar, and we never shall have. 
We have never had a dollar in currency for every dollar 
involved in exchanges, and we do not need any such 
amount of money, any more than a farmer needs ten 40- 
bushel wagons because he has to deliver 400 bushels of 
wheat. The quantity of money needed is best settled by 
the demand for it. 

Exchanges between those who produce and those who 
desire their products have never been, and never will be, 
checked by lack of legal-tender currency. In the simple 
community which I have imagined exchanges were facil- 
itated by the use of the storekeeper’s orders. Whenever 
food, fuel, clothes, exist, and there is a demand for them, 
there will be exchange or trade. Men will obtain what 
they want, and the people who say that trade is stopped 
because there is not enough coined money to pay for all 
that is needed are talking nonsense. In 1893 there was a 
currency famine—that is, the money and currency of the 
country were not available for trade. Moreover,exchanges 
were checked, because demand was pretty generally satis- 
fied. Men were able to wait until doubt and uncertainty 
should cease, and there should be a return of the general 
confidence, without which commerce is impossible. But 
the unwillingness of bankers to lend money was met by the 
invention of devices to take the place of the regular and 
hoarded currency of the country. Cities, banks, and pri- 
vate corporations and firms invented new forms of cur- 
rency, and exchanges in the necessaries of life went on 
with the aid of these improvised tools. The country did 
not need more money, but it did need the removal of a 
certain fear which kept people from desiring to risk in- 
vestment of their cash, and therefore left the cash locked 
up and out of circulation. That fear was that our money 
was to be debased, and that our standard of value was to 
cease to be that which prevails in the rest of the civilized 
world. 

Let us return once more to our simple community. I 
have assumed that the storekeeper issued orders of the 
value of $10,000, and that with those orders. the: peo- 
ple of the community carried on the business of the year. 
The grower of wheat sold his product to the speculator, 
and received his price in the orders of the storekeeper. 
He in turn purchased a horse with the orders he received. 
The owner of the horse paid a debt. Another paid the 
interest due on a mortgage. The money being sufficient 
for the purposes of the community, if the storekeeper 
had signed additional orders he would have had his labor 
for his pains. The orders would have remained in his 
drawer. If any more orders were needed he would have 
been notified at once by the demand for them. If those 
who received the orders had locked them up, for example, 
there might have been a demand for new orders—not to 
supply more currency than there was before, but to take 
the place of the orders that, by being locked up, had 
ceased to be currency. But money is never locked up so 
long as there is a healthy desire for exchanges, and an ade- 
quate supply of goods to meet the desire. If, having paid 
out the whole $10,000 in orders, the speculator should sud- 
denly find some wheat of the existence of which he had 
not known before, he might go back to the storekeeper 
and procure more orders, that he might purchase it. This 
is the natural way in which the amount of currency in 
circulation is increased. Or perhaps some other specu- 
lator would borrow orders for the purpose of buying 
other products of the farmers. The amount of the or- 
ders would depend upon the exchanges or trades that 
could be made through their employment. When all the 
products of the neighborhood had been purchased, the de- 
mand for orders would cease. Of course the amount of 
the storekeeper’s orders would vary from year toyear. In 
one year the farmer would raise a great many more bush- 
els of wheat than in the others. Then adollar might buy 
more wheat, and the price of the whole crop might not 
change. Again, the demand for wheat might increase, 
and more dollars would be required. Two speculators 
might compete for the crop, and the price might thus ad- 
vance ; or a second farmer might appear as a rival and 
the price might go down, or the storekeeper himself might 
take the farmer's wheat *‘ on account,” letting him have 
goods in the same way, and very few orders would be 
needed at all. In any case, the storekeeper’s orders would 
equal the requirements of the market; he would never be 
called upon to redeem them all in coin. 

It follows, too, that no increase of his money or his or- 
ders would affect the course of the exchanges of the com- 
munity unless the increase were demanded. The specu- 
lator would want his wheat, the farmer would want that 
which would procure him his horse, the owner of the 
horse would want that which would pay his debt, and so 
on. A pile of money in the storekeeper’s till would not 
increase the quantity of exchangeable commodities nor 
the intensity of the desire for them. So long as there 
were as many orders out us those who used them demand- 
ed, so long there would be enough currency in circulation. 
If the storekeeper had more on hand it would not be used. 
A farmer would be as wise to send two wagons for one 
load of hay as the storekeeper would be if he signed or- 
ders for two dollars where only one dollar was needed for 
the transactions of the community. And yet there are 
men who contend that if you fill the treasury with gold 
and silver you will hasten transactions and increase prices. 
That is, if you have no desire to carry your goods to mar- 
ket, you will gain such a desire by providing yourself with 
some more carts, or if no one wants your goods, the addi- 
tional carts will create the want. This is also like saying 
that if no one needs any carpenter's work done, the village 
carpenter can make work for himself by buying another 
chest of tools. The difficulty with those who want more 
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money is that they forget what we have learned, that money 
is a tool to ‘“‘even-up” trades, and nothing more. More- 
over, they think that Congressmen know better than those 
who are actually engaged in the work of. carrying on the 
business of exchanging goods what amount of money they 
ought to have. Neither Congressmen nor bankers can tell 
how much currency is needed by acommunity. And who- 
ever does try to anticipate the want for currency is in dan- 
ger of issuing too much. Oe Pi | 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 
BY ABRAM S. ISAACS. 

For fifty years and more the New York University, oc- 
cupying a prominent site in a once fashionable section of 
the metropolis, was content to hold a modest rank among 
its sister colleges. The high aspirations of Council and 
Faculty were rudely checked by the want of resources. 
The institution found it unavailing to dwell upon a useful 
past. It-was felt, with the appointment of Dr. MacCracken 
as Chancellor, that vigorous measures were necessary to 
reorganize the University, broaden its scope, make it 
thoroughly abreast of the age, and establish it on a basis 
that would make it a formidable rival of the older and 
more prominent American institutions of learning. It is 
largely owing to the new Chancellor’s energy and _ persist- 
ence, sustained by a Council which includes names famil- 
iar to New-Yorkers in theology, science, law, finance, and 
trade, that within a year the University has had a new 
birth. The patient elaboration of plans for reorganization 
and enlargement, which meant more than a revolution, 
implying a beginning de novo, was finally concluded. It 
is rare in the history of colleges that steps so radical as 
the removal of the entire undergraduate work from one 
section of a large city to the suburbs and the reconstruc- 
tion of the system of study have been so successfully 
taken in a twelvemonth’s interval. 

The University, if it has had no long or eventful his- 
tory, can point to nearly seven decades of helpful work. 
The story of-its rise is of interest as illustrative of the 
American character. It sprang from the needs of the time, 
and at the suggestion of a few public - spirited New- 
Yorkers. To offset the Episcopalian and conservative 
character of Columbia College, a new institution was de- 
manded. On December 16, 1829, 2 meeting of nine gen- 
tlemen was held to consider ‘* the establishment of a uni- 
versity on 2 liberal and extensive scale” which should be 
wholly undenominational. A few weeks later a public 
meeting was called in the rooms of the Historical Society, 
and a committee appointed to solicit subscriptions. On 
April 18, 1831, the act of incorporation was granted, which 
forbade any religious denomination having a majority in 
the council. The ideal of a liberal institution which Hon. 
Albert Gallatin, the first President of the Conncil, cherish- 
ed was half a century ahead of the age it is true, but it in- 
dicated the zeal and breadth of the founders. The Uni- 
versity was to include graduate as well as undergraduate 
divisions. ‘‘One is to complete the studies commenced 
in the colleges,” so Mr. Gallatin expressed it in his public 
address on October 20, 1880; ‘*another is to diffuse know- 
ledge.” Such were the chief objects of the University. 
In October, 1832, the college began its sessions under 
modest auspices. In 1835 the University Building was 
completed, and became one of the noted sights of New 
York, with its imposing Gothic architecture. 

In that same year, within the walls of ‘‘ Old Chrys- 
alis,” as - Theodore Winthrop calls the University in his 
Cecil Dreeme, Professor Morse invented the recording tele- 
graph. In 1839 photography was first applied to the 
representation of the human countenance by its no less 
famous Professor of Chemistry, the elder Draper. In 1841 
the Medical Department was opened on Broadway, oppo- 
site Bond Street, and removed in 1851 to Fourteenth 
Street, near Irving Place. In 1858 its Law School was 
founded. About 1870 the Arts and Science Department 
was made free. but without appreciably increasing the 
number of students—the University’s expansion was 
threatened by the lack of public support. A new era 
dawned when Dr, MacCracken was called, first as Vice- 
Chancellor, and then as Chancellor. He realized the press- 
ing need of extension and development, and a series of im- 
portant improvements soon followed. In 1886 a Graduate 
Seminary for advanced post-graduate instruction was es- 
tablished. In 1890 the School of Pedagogy was organized 
—a novelty then among American colleges. In the same 
year a Woman’s Advisory Committee was appointed for 
the advancement of the University’s work for women. 
Simultaneously marked progress was being made by the 
Medical and Law departments with improved and enlarged 
equipmentand teaching staff. As a crowning achievement, 
in 1892, University Heights was purchased, and in October, 
1894, the University-College was formally removed to its 
trans-Harlem site, where exists ample provision for future 
growth and present usefulness. Such a rapid process of ex- 
tension in a period of financial depression proves the vital- 
ity of the University and the faith and ardor of its friends. 

Before describing the scope, the system of instruction of 
the University, and the plans for the future, a glance at its 
new site is necessary, because a complete reorganization 
has followed the change of location for undergraduate 
work. There could be no greater contrast than Univer- 
sity Heights presents to the old surroundings. On Sedg- 
wick Avenue, ten miles from Washington Square, along 
the high plateau of Fordham Heights, overlooking the 
Harlem, with the Palisades for a background and lovely 
bits of woodland on every side, thirty acres of ground 
offer ample space for present and future needs, and for 
the physical as well as intellectual training of students. 

Within less than a year the College Quadrangle has at- 
tained the appearance of an old-time seat of learning, with 
several stately buildings already erected. Only one for- 
merly existed—the Mali homestead, which was remodelled 
into the Charles Butler Dormitory without losing its pic- 
turesque lines. Most imposing among the new structures 
is Language Hall, on the west side of the campus. It 
was designed by McKim, Mead, & White, and is ninet 
feet long by sixty feet deep and three stories high. It is 
built of Roman brick, in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance. Its front isa porch supported by four Ionic columns 
of Indiana limestone. Within, the halls are floored with 
mosaic marble, the wood-work being entirely of quartered 
oak. To each professor are assigned two rooms—one for 
lectures and recitations; the other, a smaller one, for pri- 
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vate study and seminary work. The Hall affords ample 
space for the departments of languages, history, and math. 
ematics, temporary library accommodations, offices, ete, 
Here the Lagarde collection is kept, and offers a rich array 
of works to the student of Orientalia and comparative 
philology. The next prominent building is the Have- 
meyer Laboratory, designed by Brunner & Tryon, and the 
gift of Mr. W. F. Havemeyer, the treasurer of the Univer- 
sity Corporation. It is fifty-four feet wide by seventy. 
four feet long, and built of Seciaad brick. The roof is of 
Spanish tiles. The two floors and basement are admirably 
arranged with ample accommodations for chemical re- 
search. 

Further buildings that compose the university circuit 
are the Laboratory of Physics and School of Engineering, 
and the Laboratory of Geology and Biology, both in their 
temporary form appealing to the generosity of the wealthy 
men and women of New York, but furnished with an 
equipment which is receiving steady additions. In the 
centre and east side of campus are Association Hall and 
Reading-Room, and the Gymnasium, respectively. The 
physical welfare of the students is further provided for by 
the Ohio Field for Athletics, within a stone’s-throw of the 
Gymnasium. Mayor Strong was chairman of the com- 
mittee of seven appointed by the Ohio Society of New 
York that secured a generous subscription from its mem- 
bers to be used in the interests of athletics on the new 
grounds. Ample facilities are here afforded for the pro- 
motion of healthy competition in out-door sports of diverse 
kinds, while the Harlem, with a good stretch of water- 
front owned by the University, gives the promise of boat- 
house and rowing crews. 

The complete change in environment has been accom- 
panied by a complete reorganization of the undergraduate 
Instruction. A novel modification of the group system 
has been adopted, insuring depth, breadth, and economy 
of time. At the beginning of the Sophomore year the stu- 
dent must enter one of ten parallel groups arranged for 
the last three years of undergraduate study. They are 
Classical, Modern Language, Semitic, English-Latin, His- 
torical- Political, Philosophical-Political, Chemical. Biolo- 
gical, Physical - Biological, Mathematical - Physical, and 
Civil Engineering. The ends in view are thus succinctly 
stated by Chancellor MacCracken in his last report : 

“1. The acquainting to a considerable extent of every student with 
each of these three fields of learning, namely, Language and Literature, 
Philosophy and History, Mathematics and Natural Science. 

“2. The special training of each student in one of the divisions of 
these fields such as after his first year he may find himself best firted for. 

“3. The shortening for students of mature age and of more than 
average ability of their combined college and professional training, by 
allowing in the-Senior year of college the election of one of our pro- 


fessional schools instead of the work under the college faculty, with 
the exception of three hours each week.” 


It is expected that with a good man in charge of each 
group not only will a healthy rivalry result, but each group 
may be expanded into a school. In fact, the tenth group 
is already named the School of Engineering. There are 
thus vast possibilities of further growth and development, 
which will not be neglected by those who have the inter- 
ests of the University at heart, gnd who desire its contri- 
butions to education to be solid, thorough, and permanent. 
The new curriculum seems to have resulted favorably, 
and to have spurred on professors and students to increased 
effort in their several lines, powerfully promoting special- 
ized work. It gives ample scope for the professor to be 
both investigator and teacher, while he guides the student 
to independent research, and fits him for post-graduate 
instruction. In this field the University Graduate Semi- 
nary, which, together with the schools of Law and of Peda- 
gogy, occupies the topmost portion of the new University 
Building on Washington Square, offers sixty courses in 
the different groups of language and literature, philoso- 
phy and history, exact and descriptive sciences. 

he government of the University is vested in a Council 
of thirty-two members, each holding office for four years, or 
until his successor is elected. The University faculties com- 
prise the University-College, and the schools of Engineer- 
ing, Pedagogy, Medicine, and Law, with the Graduate 
Seminary. Women are admitted to the schools of Peda- 
gogy and Law, and to the Graduate Seminary when they 
possess the degree of B.A. The minimum number of 
weekly exercises required of the undergraduate student is 
fifteen hours; the maximum, twenty-one. Each member 
of the Faculty acts as special adviser to « certain number 
of the students for consultation on points of study, ete. 
There are in all the departments of the University 1002 
students, with 102 instructors. Armenia, Bulgaria, China, 
Japan, South America, West Indies, Russia, furnish their 
contingent to the various classes. Out of 73 post-graduate 
students, 55 are from other colleges, thus indicating the 
growing reputation of the department. 

There is little doubt that the New York University now 
possesses remarkable advantages. In its University-Col- 
lege site the atmosphere of semi-rurality, with the dormi- 
tory system and gradual growth of a university settlement 
in a healthy neighborhood, is an attracting power of consid- 
erable force. Its schools in the Washington Square edifice 
keep in touch with the metropolis. and furnish a central 
point of educational influence for the territory of Greater 
New York and adjacent cities in New Jersey. The open- 
ing on University Heights of a Summer School of Science 
next July and August will be a step further in advance, 
and indicates the progressive character of the institution, 
which has always been a pioneer despite comparatively 
small material resources. 

The founders of University Heights have ample faith 
in the future. They recognize in the University’s remark- 
able growth of later vears promise of still further develop- 
ment when the community of Greater New York shall 
show prompt and generous appreciation of its thorough 
and effective work, despite plentiful discouragement and 
a continuous spirit of self-sacrifice. Projects fora library, 
for further dormitories, for the endowment of more fellow- 
ships in the various departments, for a commodious chapel, 
depend for their realization on the bounty of the public, 
which will be forth-coming. There is certainly room in 
Greater New York, with its three to four millions of inhab- 
itants, for more universities than one; and every indica- 
tion points to the New York University achieving marked 
and permanent success under its new conditions and en 
vironment. It is emphatically a symmetrical, working 
college—not a resort for idlers of any class. Its motto is 
“*to persevere and to excel,” and its lengthy and lengthen- 
ing list of well-known alumni in every calling and pro- 
fession tells the story of faithful performance. 




















‘THIS-BUSY-[; 
“-WORLD- | 


CLERGYMEN live nowadays very much in | 
the world, and are not cut off from the | 


usual sources of enlightenment and informa. | 


tion that their lay associates enjoy. Yet it 
is odd what stories some of them will believe 
and incorporate into their discourses. The 
Rev. Mr. Lansing, of Salem, Massachusetts, 
who made the recent statements about Mr. 
Cleveland’s bibulous tendencies, doubtless 
heard the stories he retailed from persons 
who believed them, and thought they were 
true. He ouglit to have had discernment 
enough to understand that even if they were 
true it was inexpedient to publish them from 
a pulpit; but still more, he should have had 
judgment enough to appreciate their inher- 
ent improbability. Probably Mr. Lansing is 
an abstainer who looks upon all consump- 
tion of stimulating beverages as sinful and 
extra-hazardous, and is ready to believe that 
any man who once gets the taste of cham- 
pagne in his mouth is likely to keep it there 
as long as the supply holds out. The won- 
der is that, having started with a story about 
the President, he did not give the whole 
series of gossipy tales about the personal 
habits of the members of the cabinet and 
Mr. Cleveland’s other associates. There are 
enough such stories to keep sleepy Salem 
awake half a night, and all as trustworthy 
as the particular tales that got Mr. Lansing 
into such a scrape. 


There is more leisure and more casual talk 
in proportion to the population in Washing- 
ton than in most places, and gossip breeds 
very freely there. Yet it is hardly as scan- 
dalous a place as London. It is not so large, 
for one thing, and not so wicked, for anoth- 
er. The crimes and misdemeanors that Lon- 
doners can believe their public men guilty 
of are astounding. Undoubtedly there is 
much rottenness in London society, but it 
seems possible that the popular faith in pri- 
vate misconduct exceeds the fact. Just now, 
after the downfall of Wilde, there will be a 
strong propensity to believe the worst of 
every person accused; and as accusation has 
a tendency to become epidemic, it is a good 
time to be critical as to the credibility of 
witnesses. Titus Oateses can usually be 
supplied, provided the demand for them is 
sufficiently strenuous, and the darker and 
more obscure the crimes they bear witness 
to, the more chance their testimony has of 
getting credit. 


What Daniel Boone was to Kentucky Isaac 
Williams was to Ohio—a pioneer, a great 
Indian-fighter, a forerunner of civilization. 
His fame is not so widespread as Boone’s, 
but in Ohio, where he is known, his memory 
is very respectfully regarded. His wife Re- 
becea was a great pioneer too, and lies buried 
alongside of her husband under a great oak 
on a Knoll overlooking the Ohio River near 
Williamstown. She had a sentiment about 
where her grave should be that was akin to 
R. L. Stevenson’s. She declined the hospi- 
talities of the Williamstown Cemetery, and 
chose to be buried on the hillside where she 
still lies, for she said, ‘I don’t want to be 


crowded, and I don’t want to be jostled on 


the day of Resurrection.” 

Mr. James Creelman, war correspondent, 
who has been exploring Ohio in search of 
material for a historical novel which he is en- 
gaged in writing, went to see the graves of 
Rebecca and Isaac the other day. He reports 
that the bones of the pioneers are likely to 
be moved soon to Marietta, and reburied 
near Commodore Whipple and other eigh- 
teenth-century celebrities. At Marietta the 
Williamses will get a monument, which, of 
course, they deserve. All the same, senti- 
mental people will prefer to think of them 
as still resting on the hill of Rebecca’s choice; 
and calmly counting on an unjostled resur- 
rection. 


A monumental fountain in honor of Hein- 
rich Heine, designed by Herter of Berlin, 
costins about $35,000, was refused a place, 
for political reasons, at Dusseldorf, Heine’s 
native town, and has been offered by a num- 
ber of German societies to the city of New 
York. It is proposed to erect it in the south- 
east corner of Central Park, near Fifty-ninth 
Street. To that the objection is made that 
the site, one of the best in New York, is too 
good for the purpose, and that the fountain, 
as a work of art, is not worthy of it. But 
even if the fountain were ever so admirable, 
the propriety of giving so very conspicuous a 
place to a® monument to a foreign poet, and 
one not of the first rank at that, would be 
questionable. No doubt there is room in 
New York for the Heive fountain. Give it 
a good place, but not one of the best places 
ir town. 

There is reassurance for persons who are 
in‘erested in the adornment of New York in 
the recent action of the Park Board in de- 
ciding to refer all statues offered for the 
Park to the Sculptors’ Society for criticism 
as to their artistic merit. Statues that pass 
the Sculptors’ Society and the Advisory Art 
Committee of the Park Department ought 
at least to be good works of art. 


. What a curious phase of unreasonableness 
it is to refuse to be vaccinated! A young 











man at Yale College, who was a boarder in 
a house where the chambermaid had come 
down with the small-pox, was sent home the 
other day because vaccination went against 
his principles. It was a glorious c hance of 
martyrdom for him, for his father (so the news- 
paper report says) is at the head of an anti- 
vaccination society in Newburg, and the op- 
portunity to illustrate the paternal teaching 
(Continued on page 380.) 








A NEW CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

Meptoat science at last reports a positive cure for 
Asthma in the Kola Plant, found on the Congo River, 
West Africa. So great is their faith in its wonderful 
curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broad- 
way. New York, are sending out large trial cases of 
the Kola © Mnpound free to all sufferers from Asthma, 
Send your name and address on postal card, and they 
will send you a trial case by mail free.—[Adv.] 








MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Ad».] 


YOUNG MOTHERS 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a 
supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
for nursing babies as well as for general cooking. It 


has stood the test for 30 years, and its value is recog- | 


nized.—[Adv.] 








USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SA PONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS.  25c. 
—[dAde.) —_ 





Srourr a sound mind and sound digestion, by using 
Dr. Sieaert’s ANGOstTuRA Brrrens.—[Adv.]} 








ADVERTISHMENTS. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is not a secret remedy. It is 
simply the purest Norway Cod- 
liver Oil, the finest Hypophos- 
phites, and chemically pure Glyc- 
erine, all combined into a perfect 
Emulsion so that it will never 
change or lose its integrity. 
This is the secret of Scoti’'s 
Emulsion’s great success. 

It is the happy combination of 
these most valuable ingredients, 
materially increasing their po- 
tency; hence the great value of 
Scott’s Emulsion in wasting dis- 
eases. We think people should 


know what they are taking into 
their stomachs. 


Don't be nersuaded to accept a substitute ? 
Scott & Bowne, Ne Y. 


All Druggists. 


50c. and $4 
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against all disorders of the 
Stomach, and an appetizer. 


Ask your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, 
or Drugeist. 


PYOKER’S BITTERE 
The oldest and best Specific 
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Brain 


Mailed Free. 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 
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Pears’ soap 1s 











dear. 


Though best, 
it is cheap. 


Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 
62 W. 16th St., New York. 


Parts: 4! Bd. Haussmann, 
Lonpon: 239 Oxford Street. 











Strong, Safe, Light, Hand 








ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, O- 


‘Remington” 











a 
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==s to the 
Y a 
Front. 
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S SS f .s 
eb A ° a 
“Remi ton” 3 
ng On means for Bicycles what it means 
for firearms—the Standard of Excellence. . 
| Bond reliability is the feature of the “Remington” Bicycle. 
Repair shops do not flourish because of Remington mistakes. 
The wonderful facilities of the great Remington Arms Co. are all at the service of ‘‘Remington’” 


Bicycles. The same perfect knowledge of materials, the same high degree of proficiency in work- 
men, the same scientific accuracy of adjustment and proportion that are devoted to its world- 
renowned rifles and guns are applied to its Bicycles. 


Is it Strange that “Remingtons” are to the F r ont? 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue—FREE. 
Agencies Arranged in Unoccupied Territory. 


REMINGTON ARMS CoO., 313-315 Broadway, New York. 





THE BEST MATERIAL an» 
THE BEST WORKMANSHIP 


doninee tee (greatest Durability, 


which means in the case of stockings,—what is appreciated Ly the 
busy or tired housewife,— 


THE LEAST DARNING. 
THE 7 


are made of the Best Sian on rong Best Machinery, and by the Best 


STOCKINGS 


Skilled Labor. 
(23 Senp For Descriptive Price-List. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., LoweLL, Mass. 
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was oneinathousand. It is well known that 
once in a while vaccination is disastrous, but 
it is hard to understand how it can be sys- 
tematically opposed in the face of what it has 
done for humanity. When one remembers, 
as was pointed out the other day in the Medi- 
cal Record, that before vaccination was prac- 
tised small-pox caused more than one-tenth 
of all the deaths of the human race, one is 
left to wonder what adequate excuse the 
anti-vaccination societies find for their per- 
nicious activity. 


Americans whose ancestors were Revolu- 
tionary patriots are taking good care of them 
in these days, and looking up their history, 
and wearing buttons in memory of them. In- 
cidentally some of them are finding out about 
other ancestors who were Tories, and who, 
notwithstanding their mistaken politics, seem 
to have been worthy people, and fit to in- 
spire regard. Many of them were true to 
their convictions and loyal to their party at 
great cost and sacrifice, and many of them, 
too, eventually enriched the republic with 
descendants of high character and useful- 
ness. It has been suggested (by Mrs. Jane 
Marsh Parker, in the American Historical 
Register for March) that the annals of the 
Revolutionary loyalists ought to be gath- 
ered and preserved, especially where they 
are brought to light in the search for patriot 
records. And as the loyalists seem now to 
be nobody's care, and as it might be inex- 
pedient to start a society ou purpose to look 
after them, it is proposed that the duty of 
preserving their history should be under- 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


taken by the societies of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution through such of their 
members as happen to have Tory ancestors 
among their forebears. It seems doubtful 
enough whether the societies will undertake 
this new charge, but if they do they can be 
sure of at least one gainful result—that they 
will get together a good many stories that 
will make interesting reading. During and 
after the Revolution the Tories found them- 
selves adrift; some went to Canada, some to 
foreign parts, and some took to the woods. 
What fortunes followed one family of them 
may be gathered from the Correspondence of 
Thomas Barclay, edited by Mr. George L. 
Rives, and recently published by the Har- 
pers. Most of them had a hard time; but 
hard times, as a rule, make better reading 
than easy circumstances, and the Tory an- 
nals and memoirs when they are gathered 
are likely to prove a mine for the story-tell- 
ers as well as the historians. Without ex- 
tenuating the defect of taste which led the 
American Tories to choose the wrong side, 
it may be remembered that the conservative 
tendencies which are so vexatious to patriots 
when a revolution is on become valuable 
traits again as soon as the change is accom- 
plished,and settled government results from 
successful rebellion. 


Readers whose interest in the French Rev- 
olution is stimulated by Mr. Weyman’s story, 
now running in the WEEKLY. will take kind- 
ly to the Memoirs of Barras, which are about 
to be issued in four volumes by the Harpers. 
Barras, described as the Jacobinical Viscount 
of the French Revolution, was a member of 


the Directorate, and an early intimate and 
later a bitter defamer of Napoleon. These 
memoirs have long been known to be in ex- 
istence, and their publication has been ener- 
getically called for from time to time for the 
last half-century. They are now edited by 
George Duruy, the historian, who tells, among 
other things, through what an interesting 
series of adventures it fell about that they 
finally came into his hands. 


There are funny shows that will stand se- 
verer criticism, but there are very few that 
afford more amusement. EE. 8. Martin, 


A COUNTRY LEGEND. 

ONCE in the maple-sugar days of spring a 
farmer sent his Celtic hired man down into 
the sap bush as ambassador, with full power 
to ascertain and report how the sap was run- 
ning. Accordingly the Celtic hired man, 
who was an Irishman, went down into the 
sap bush. Into each maple-tree was driven 
an iron spile, and out through the hollow 
shell of this ran the sap, falling drop by drop 
and sudden gushes into the pails set beneath. 

“Click, slop, the sugar-maple drips,” says 
the poet. 

Now from some maple-trees the sap will 
run more copiously than from others, and 
whether this is because the first answer more 
joyously to the call of spring, or because the 
last are more scrupulous about entering into 
a conspiracy with the farmer to’ produce 
fine Vermont sugar while growing in Olio, 
the naturalists and the moralists disagree: 
but however this may be, the trees differ 
widely in their rate of flow, and so the Irish- 
man found it. 

‘*Was you down to the bush 
the farmer. 

“Oi was.” 

‘* How be the buckets?” 

** Well, sor, some av the boockets be only 
half-full, and some do be t’ree-quarters full, 
but some av thim do be full and some run- 
nin’ over; on anaverage. I guess, they do be 
about all full.” WILLISTON Fisu. 


Perhaps the pleasantest thing that has been 
said in the newspapers about the late Mrs. 
Stevens is that she liked to make people 
happy. No doubt that is true. Some people 
seem to have born in them a certain eager- 
ness to bring people together, combined with 
the ability to make them have a good time. 
Such persons, if they have the necessary ap- 
paratus for gratifying their social instincts, 
are pretty sure to make their opportunity. 
They are too valuable and too scarce to be 
kept from their own. We like people who 
make things pleasant for us, and are glad to 
see them and to visit them, and we avoid 
people who make things unpleasant for us. 
In respect to these peculiarities the 400 is 
very much like the rest of us. It likes to be 
entertained, it hates to be bored, and it is 
fairly ready to have its fun wherever it can 
find it. 


9” 


inquired 


April 18th, 19th, and 20th are the days of 
the performance of the Hasty-Pudding play 
in New York. There is nothing on the foot- 
stool that is quite a duplicate of a Hasty-Pud- 
ding play. There are always brains, clever- 
ness, and fun in it, and, above all, youth. 











MONARCH 


King of all Bicycles. 





TRADE-MARK. 
Five Styles. Weights, 18 to 25 Pounds. 
Prices, $85 and $100. 
MONARCH CYCLE 
Factory and Main Office, Lake & Halsted Sts., Chicago. 


co. 


Eastern Branch: 97-99 Reade St., New York. 
The C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers. 





A little masterpiece—Phila. Times 





THE Princess ALINE 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Author of “ Van Bibber and Others,” 
“The Exiles and Other Stories,” 
etc. Illustrated by C. D. Gibson. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


His longest and in some re- 
spects his best story.— Pha. 
Press. 

The longest work of this pop- 
ular writer, and will add greatly to 
his reputation —Lzving Church, 
Chicago. 

Has raised him above the 
plane of a mere story-teller to 
that of a story-writer. There is 
no doubt expressed in New York 
that this is the best work Mr. 
Davis has ever done.—New York 
Letter to Literary World, Bos- 
ton. 

A charming love story.— 
N. Y. Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


B@ For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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ADVERTISH MENTS. 















Sparkle and vim. 
Full of good health. 
Full of everything good. 







Every bottle of 
this great effervescent ¥ 
temperance beverage is a 
sparkling, bubbling fountain 
of health—a source of plea- 
sure, the means of making 
you feel better and do better. 
You make it yourself right 
at home. Get the genuine. 


5 gallons cost but 25 cents. 
THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 

















In our adv. two weeks ago we told of our very superior all- 
steel hand and power feed cutter to be offered at 


$10 «$4.0 


Last week we told of the process of galvanizing and its indis- 
pensable preservative qualities. Next week we will give you 
the experience of two representative business firms of Illinois, 
one of whom has sold 400 and the other 500 Aermotors. The 
week following we will quote a price on the best pumps made 
(hand, wind mill and irrigating) lower than was ever before 
dreamed of; and the week following that we shall talk to you 
of steel galvanized tanks, with covers, at the unheard of price 
of 2% cents per gallon. This is cheaper than wood. They do 
not shrink, leak, rot, rust or give taste to water. 
he Aermotor Company treats the public generously. 
While state legislatures are passing laws to secure repairs for 
farm machinery at reasonable prices, IT IS A FACT THAT 
THE AERMOTOR COMPANY HAS FOR THE YEAR 1895 
BEEN COMPELLED TO RAISE ITS PRICES ON REPAIRS 
BECAUSE SOME OF ITS CUSTOMERS HAVE BEEN ORDERING 
INDIVIDUAL PARTS TO MAKE UP COMPLETE MACHINES, 
SINCE IN THAT WAY THEY COULD GET A MACHINE 
CHEAPER THAN BY ORDERING IT ASSEMBLED. 
arz not compelled to buy 
pelled to buy repairs, 
was in this respect 
sold so low that cus- 
buy the repairs and 
chine at less than the 
chine would cost. But 
not certain that they 
assembled in good shape, 
own reputation, the Aer- 
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People 
machinery ; they are com- 
The Aermotor Company 
erous to a fault. It 











tomers cquid 
Wy assemble a ma- 
assembled ma- 
since it was 
would get the machine 
for the protection of its 
motor Company has raised 





. setae pals repairs just enough to prevent this 

+ 7 in future. ot only has the Aermotor Company always 

Largest Factories in the World giventhe best goodsatthelow- est price eee 
apoorarticleatanyprice,but it has now ESTA § 

SPECIALTY: TWENTY BRANCH HOUSES IN VARIOUS PARTS OF 

THE COUNTRY IN ORDER TO HAVE NOT ONLY ITS 

GOODS EASILY ACCESSI- BLE, BUT TO HAVE ITS 

REPAIRS WITHIN EASY REACH. It expects soon 

to greatly increase this number of houses. This is 

We Pay Write for a matter of the greatest importance to those who 

Freight Catalogue are purchasing machinery. Accidents will happen, and 


a wise man will look to it when he is buying an arti- 
cle that repairs can quick- Uf ly be had at reasonable 
cost. ur very low prices and high standards cn everything 
connected with water supply and power production by wind, 
together with the accessibility of a full line of our goods and 


Tepairs, will be appreciated. Aermotor COs, Chicagos 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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SUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


In Chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys—Its Disintegrating 
or Solvent Power in Urinary Calculi. 





Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in 


e Kidneys, occurring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with 





Dr. W. H. Drummond, Professor Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop's Univer- 


“In several cases of Urinary Calculi— 


patient was suffering most acute pain and distress, with forked urinary stream, and all 
the symptoms of a large calculus, emtire relief was experienced in 
disintegrated portions of stone passing away without any difficulty. 


ITHIA WAT 


of stone. It seems to me that a freer use of this marvelous water would obviate 
Many a case of Lithotomy and Lithotrity’’ 





This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 
$5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 
open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 


OODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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OPENING THE YANKTON RESERVATION. 

Tv’s a long, weary ride across the wind-swept reaches of 
the Dakota prairies, pale red and thistle-blown, to where 
the brown Missouri flows in sluggish strength between 
barren hills down past the reservation of the Yanktons. 

The Yanktons have received much at the hand of the 
nation. Nearly three million dollars have been paid out 
to them from the government treasury in various forms 
since they came upon this reservation. For the next 
quarter of a century they will annually receive $18,000; 
for still another fifteen years they will, under the treaty 
of 1858, receive $15,000 annually; at the end of every year 
there is the sum of $12,000 to be set apart for school pur- 
poses; twenty-five years from now $500,000 will be di- 
vided up among them per capita, and, man, woman, and 
child, they then will be entitled, each in his own right, to a 
rich homestead of 160 acres of ground, picked from the 
very choicest sections of the reservation, and which may 
not be taxed for still another quarter of a century. 

The reservation, which is located in Charles Mix Coun- 
ty, South Dakota, contained, when the Yanktons were 
settled on it thirty-three years ago, nearly or quite 600,000 
acres. Not more than two thousand Indians have been 
occupying this vast tract of late, and only a meagre per- 
centage of the whole number have continuously and assid- 
uously tilled the soil. So comes it about that by act of 
Congress, resulting from a treaty with the Yanktons rati- 
fied in 1892, a tract of land consisting of 168,000 acres 
is thrown open to settlers. They are a powerful peo- 
ple, the members of this Sioux nation, powerful of will 
and of frame, and they are far on toward civilization in 
these days; the schools and the churches are doing great 
things for them. 

It had long been the general opinion that the reserva- 
tion, or the’ portion which the government had purchased 
for the settlers, would be thrown open to settlement on 
the first day of April, 1895. In anticipation of this, set- 
tlers began moving in this direction even in early March, 
though in straggling parties. The State of South Dako- 


ta, some two weeks before the date when it was supposed 
the reservation would be opened, desirous of replenishing 
its treasury, determined to take possession of some sixty 
or seventy thousand acres of the finest land on the reser- 
vation, which, so it was held by the School-lands Commis- 
sioner of that State, was subject to entry by the State un- 
der an act of Congress passed subsequent to the treaty of 
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1892. On the other hand, it was claimed by the Indians, 
who were anxious that the white settlers should come in 
and occupy the lands, that they might thereby, for one 
reason, have opportunity to lease their lands—and claimed, 
too, by the prospective settlers—that the treaty was made 
with the specific understanding -that the reservation 
should not be opened to any but actual settlers. 

When a deputy from the office of the State School-lands 
Commissioner entered the reservation but a few days be- 
fore it was to become open for occupancy, and selected, 
on behalf of the State, the large tract of land referred to, 
many of the prospective settlers who were just starting 
for the reservation held back, unwilling to risk the chances 
of a fight with the State, even when they were sure they 
must win if the fight were pressed. The State, through 
its School-lands Commissioner, tendered to the register of 
the land-oftice at Mitchell, South Dakota, the necessary 
fees for filing; but the officer refused to accept them, on 
the ground that the State had no right to the land under 
the treaty. The conditions upon which a settler enters 
upon the ground are, first, the payment of the sum of $14 
for filing; second, the payment of fifty cents per acre for 
his forty or eighty or one hundred and sixty acre tract; 
third, the further payment of $3 per acre at the end of a 
period of eight vears, no taxes to lie against the land in that 
period; and, fourth, actual personal occupancy of the land. 

Notwithstanding the mixed-up condition of affairs, still 
further complicated by the threat of the Indians to secure 
some form of legal redress, or to prevent the State, by the 
machinery of the courts, from occupancy, a good many 
settlers have been going into the new territory, not in the 
rushing style of Oklahoma, but by the route and the style 
which have for their shibboleth, ‘* Possession is nine points 
of the law.” These squatters, or sooners, or boomers, as 
you please to term them in the vernacular of the West, are 
a well-to-do lot for the most part, some of them from the 
vicinity of the reservation, many others from a distance, 
men, apparently, who are intent on actual occupancy 
rather than on any wild and ferocious rush for mere 
speculation. The little town of Armour, in South Dakota, 
is the focal point for all these people, the nearest point to 
the reservation by rail, the only available point, in fact, 
unless it be for some such bicycle-rider as the trim-built 
young man I saw taking a spin over the dry roads from 
Yankton to the Black Hills and on to Denver, turning a 
hundred miles in a day when the scorching fit was on. 
Of course these boomers know that they cannot hold their 
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claims in law, but many of them, holding to the belief 
that the President would decide to throw open the reserva 
tion without. any preliminary notice, went right on loca 
ting their claims, building their ‘‘ shacks,” their tiny pine 
shanties, or, still better, their sod houses, for a sod house 
can't be burned up by any native police or by the much- 
dreaded regulars, and it is a house as much as though it 
were shining in all the glory of yellow pine. 

‘* What is the name of the best hotel in this place?’ I 
asked of a typical South Dakotan in a store in a little 
town where I changed cars on my way to the reservation. 

““Waal, sir, they’re both so durned poor you'd cuss 
yourself if you went to one of ’em because you hadn't 
gone to the other one; an’ ef you had gone to the other 
you'd ’a’ cussed yoursel’ a durned sight worse than you 
would ef you staid at the fust one; I never was in such 
tough luck that I had ter eat a meal in either one on ‘em, 
so I can’t tell you which is the worst.” 

Now this illustrates the character of some of the land 
on this reservation, if you may take the word of a good 
many people, and if you may trust your own eyes as you 
drive mile upon mile over the boundless brown prairie 
just tingeing itself with green, for some of it is unques- 
tionably of no value to the farmer. But it is also to be 
said that there is a very large amount of it which bears a 
heavy, rich soil—a soil which not even the unprecedented 
drought of the summer of 1894 could exhaust, which, in 
seasons of ordinary rainfall, must bear bounteous crops of 
corn, and which would be, which will be, when irrigation 
comes to be fully appreciated, perennially prolific. In one 
town on the border of the reservation there are several 
artesian wells sunk for municipal and milling purposes. 
One of these has a flow of some twenty-six thousand gal 
lons per minute. It turns the wheels of a big flour-mill 
and then seeks the Missouri, thirty miles away. Miles 
upon miles I traced the stream which this one well sends 
out, threading its way along old watercourses, through 
many a buffalo wallow, on over the brown prairie, pour 
ing at last into Choteau Creek, fifteen miles from where 
it left the iron pipe of the artesian well. Along down 
Artesian Creek, as it has already come to be known, I 
found the shacks of squatters and sod houses of many 
boomers. At from eight hundred to one thousand feet 
powerful streams of water are found all over this portion 
of a State, which is often in the clutches of the water-fam- 
ine fiend. In irrigation lies South Dakota's salvation, 

W. 8S. Harwoon. 





CASPAR W. WHITNEY’S TRIP TO 
BARREN LANDS. 


News has recently been received by letter from Mr. 
Whitney, which comes out of the region around Great 
Slave Lake by dog-sledge messengers, and it will be of 
interest to those who are watching Mr. Whitney’s journey 
to hear that he reached Fort Resolution, the station of the 
Hudson Bay Company on Great Slave Lake, on February 
26th, in good condition. He had at that time covered 
925 miles on snow-shoes, travelling entirely alone, except 
for two Indians, one of whom drives the dog-sledge, and 
the other goes forward to break a way through the snow. 

The journey so far has been an exceedingly difficult one, 
owing to the fearful storms and blizzards, which, though 
always severe there in the winter season, have been worse 
this year than for a quarter of a century back. Mr. 
Whitney writes that he has been several times delayed by 
these storms, and that he was obliged once to be in the 
snow in his blankets three days while a blizzard raged 
before he could attempt to go forward. Such a storm is 
dangerous in more ways than one, for besides the constant 
chance of death from cold and from the storm itself, 
there is the ever-present danger of starvation. It is im- 
possible to carry food enough for dogs and men, and as 
the dogs must be fed, a good part of the sledge is loaded 
with dried fish for them. Besides this the sledge must 
carry the blankets of the three men, guns, and other ne- 
cessary matter, and there is not much spare room for food. 
Each Hudson Bay Company post has but a limited supply 
of flour, bacon, tea, and tobacco, and some of them dried 
deer meat (which is of the consistency of sole-leather, quite 
as hard to chew, and equally nourishing). Pemmican 
(pounded meat and grease) has become a luxury, owing to 
the scarcity of deer. Fish, to be found in nearly all the 
lakes (and the country teems with lakes), constitute the 
main article of food for men and dogs. Thus the travel- 
ler can get but a small supply at any post. 

For example, Mr. Whitney left Fort Smith on February 
20th for what he supposed was to be a six days’ trip to 
Fort Resolution, or, in other words, 200 miles over ice and 
snow,-occasionally through thick growths of forest, and 
then across barren plains with nothing to break the force 
of the wind. His larder consisted of six pounds of bacon, 
one pound of tea, and six bread cakes. If he had been 
delayed, and had not happened to kill any animals, he 
might easily have suffered a great deal, to say nothing of 
the imminent risk of starvation. Asa matter of fact, he 
made the 200 miles in four and a half days, an extraor- 
dinarily quick journey, but even then his limited larder 
was of little use, since the six pounds of bacon was in 
such a spoiled condition that-even in that land of starva- 
tion neither he nor the Indians could eat it, and they wére 
forced to throw it away. The bread gave out, but fortu- 
nately the tea lasted, and they killed a caribou, which had 
to be eaten frozen, since the thermometer averaged forty 
degrees below zero during the four and a half days. 

Another difficulty that is constantly before the travel- 
ler through this country is the chance of any slight in- 
jury or sprain. Mr. Whitney, it seems, took cold, and de- 
veloped a painful rbewmatism in his legs, which did not 
trouble him until he was a day out from Fort Smith on 
his way to Fort Resolution. ‘‘The calves of my legs,” 
he writes,‘ were seized by such violent cramps I could 
hardly move. 1 stuck to it, however, making twelve 
miles, when we stopped to make a fire for dinner. That 
over, I had barely put on my snow-shoes and got under 
way, when the cramps and pains seized upon my thighs, 
and I actually could not move. I sat down a few mo- 
ments, thinking the attack might pass, but it grew more 
violent, whereupon I flew a signal of distress to my Ind- 
jans, who were ahead with the dog-sledge. I had hard 
work making them understand, for neither comprehended 
a word of English, and my Indian vocabulary was not up 
to an emergency of this sort. I could not go on, and de- 
cided to camp and try rubbing my legs, and a rest. There 
was no wood, and we were obliged to go on a few miles 
farther. As I could not walk, I crawled on my hands and 
knees. I rubbed my legs with mustang liniment vigor- 
ously several times that afternoon and evening. Next 
day, although I could move only with much difficulty 
and great pain, I could, however, travel, and did, though 
the Indians made it doubly hard by keeping up the same 
pace we had maintained from the start. I could not ex- 
plain to them that running was agony to me, and so, by 
the use of liniment night and morning, and good Ameri- 
can nerve, I gritted my teeth and ‘staid’ with them. | 

“I wondered a little they did not appreciate my condi- 
tion and slow up a bit, and did not understand why until 
I reached Fort Resolution and told my story to the of- 
ficer in charge of this post. It seems that I have made 
somewhat of a reputation in this land as a hard goer. 

‘*Thave travelled rapidly after once becoming accustom- 
ed to snow-shoes, and I have led the Indians along at a 
good gait. They have not relished having the pace set for 
them by a white man, being exceedingly jealous of their 
reputations as snow-shoe runners by winter and paddlers 
(canoe) by summer, and as I have reached each post, there- 
fore, and secured fresh Indians and dogs, the former have 
set out to walk me off my feet. They have had a merry 
time doing it, however, and I have succeeded in making 
a very quick trip of my 925 miles. These fellows from 
Smith had me ‘groggy,’ as it were, but I avoided the 
knock-out, and managed to remain in the ring until the 
call of time, which came, I must acknowledge, to my in- 
finite relief.” 

After resting a few days after the 26th of February, 
Mr. Whitney was to secure the services of a famous Ind- 
ian chief to lead him across Great Slave Lake, a ten days’ 
journey northward through forest out into the Barren 
Lands of the North, where there is no trace of wood of 
any kind, where he can have no fire, and where there is 
nothing but ice and snow, and in the winter only the 
most rare of all American animals, the musk-ox. It is 
Mr. Whitney’s purpose to go into these ‘‘ Barrens” and 
stay as long as he can find food, or as long as what food 
he can carry with him will last, in search of this musk-ox. 
He will not only make the attempt to get one, but will 
study the country, the methods and means of travel there, 
and the habits of this extraordinary animal. 
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On his return southward into the timber again he will 
make a second attempt at securing a bison out of the few 
and small herds of this native American buffalo that still 
remain on the continent. His first attempt was so nearly 
successful that the carelessness of the guides alone pre- 
vented him from securing a bull. ‘‘ We had,” he says, 
referring to this first attempt, ‘‘a very hard trip of it, hav- 
ing nothing to eat for twelve days but the rabbits we 
caught, and for da'ys at a time being obliged to cut our 
way through dense growths of small fir-trees. The two 
Indians I had were lost half the time. On the eighth day 
we found signs and tracks—fresh ones—and at once left 
the dogs and started after the buffalo. We had not gone 
half a mile, when I discovered a cow buffalo on a little 
elevation not a hundred yards off. She heard us, how- 
ever, as there was somewhat of a crust on the snow. Only 
the head of the cow was visible. I knew there must be a 
band beyond, and the wind being in our favor, I intended 
to work around to where we could see the others. I 
wanted to shoot a bull, and not a cow, especially only a 
two-year-old, as this one was. But these Indians threw 
up their guns and fired before I could stop them. They 
missed the cow, and of course scared the band out of the 
country; for, once fired on, they go until they are far be- 
yond pursuit. When I reached the knoll over which the 
cow had been standing I found the beds of eleven buffalo, 
and I was so angry I felt like emptying my rifle into the 
Indians.” 


HUNTING WITH BEAGLES. 


HvntTING with beagles is a sport which is destined to 
grow rapidly in favor as its charms become better known 
among sportsmen. Lovers of dog and gun are always 
social in disposition, and, next to actual hunting, like no- 
thing better than to spend the long evenings in relating 
their varied experiences in pursuit of game. He who 
shoots in the brush will tell you of the care with which 
his favorite setter roaded into the briers, an@ pointed the 
wary old grouse he has so often tried to bring to bag; the 
duck-shooter will recite to you the courage and skill with 
which his spaniel breasted the rough water and retrieved 
the crippled duck ; the fox-hunter will picture the trail- 
ing and wonderful endurance of his speedy hounds; but 
none of these sportsmen will be more enthusiastic than 
the lover of the dainty beagles. He wil tell you how the 
miniature pack worked merrily through the thick cover ; 
how one of the pups was the first to find a track, and 
how its clear bell-like voice rang out and summoned the 
others to its aid; how first one and then another caught 
the scent, and carried it quickly through the swamp to 
the upland, where the trail grew warmer, and their eager 
voices and shining eyes showed their increasing excite- 
ment, till at last a burst of sudden music, sweet as a chime 
of silver bells, told that the game was up and the chase 
begun. He will relate how the cunning quarry tried all 
its wiles to throw the little hounds from its track, how it 
ran a sandy road, and crossed the old ledge, and jumped 
the brook, and yet was unable to escape the tiny pack. 
All this and more he will picture, till you see every inci- 
dent of the chase, and fiud yourself listening for the sweet 
chorus of the beagles as they sweep over the hill and into 
the valley, running without break or check, till a shot puts 
an end to the music, and the hounds are off once more, 
seeking to make another start. 

The beagle isa small hound. His height never exceeds 
fifteen inches at the shoulder, and there are but few good 
specimens under twelve inches. He has a cobby body, 
straight fore legs, is strongly built, and handsomely 
marked with white, black, and tan, or some combination 
of these colors. He has the keenest scent, and the most 
musical voice of eny of the hounds; but his distinguish- 
ing characteristics, at least to one who is not a fancier, 
are his long satin ears and pleading brown eves. He is, 
in brief, a miniature fox-hound, and, like the fox-hound, 
can be trained to hunt any kind of game. Some are used 
in deer and fox hunting, and are well fitted for this sport 
in a region where it is customary to shoot the game on 
arunway. The deer have but little fear of the beagles, 
whose speed is not equal to that of the fox-hound, and 
whose cry lacks the fierce angry notes of their larger cousin. 
Their slow, careful driving and clear voices carry no ter- 
ror to the heart of buck or doe, but merely serve to keep 
the quarry in motion. It plays in front of the pack, and is 
more easily secured by the hunter than when flying for life 
before the larger hounds, 

For the reason just mentioned, the beagle is a favorite 
with those who hunt and shoot foxes in the style charac- 
teristic of New England. When driven by the little 
hounds the fox runs in smaller circles than is his wont, 
and the hunter has more chances of securing a shot. 

But though the beagles are useful in hunting the deer 
and fox, their proper game is the hare or rabbit. The 
Northern hare, or white rabbit, as it is popularly named, 
is found in most of the Northern States of our country 
and in Canada. It is white in winter and gray in sum- 
mer, and makes its home chiefly in the thick swamps, 
where it is found in great numbers. As game for the 
beagles it is wellnigh perfect. Though it is a bold and 
fearless runner, yet it rarely carries the pack so far away 
that one loses the music of the chase. It is almost as 
tricky and cunning as a fox, and is never at a loss for 
some artifice to throw the pack from its trail. When hard 
pressed it covers from eighteen to twenty feet at-a jump, 
and runs with wonderful speed; but it is no coward, and 
no matter how long the chase continues, it never goes to 
earth. For this reason it is a particular favorite with 
those who hunt with beagles, and the sport which it shows 
is worthy the attention of any sportsman. 

Many look upon hare-hunting as boy’s play, and be- 
lieve that it requires no skill to bring them to bag. ‘Those 
who hold this opinion are usually hunters who have had 
no experience in the sport. A novice invariably makes 
poor work of shooting a white hare, as it flies for its life, 
and darts through the cover and over the snow with the 
noiselessness and speed of a ghost. It. takes a quick eye 
and long practice to kill three out of five when the pack 
is hot on their track. 

South of the range of the Northern hare we find the 
gray rabbit, or cottontail, as it is commonly called, and it 


too furnishes splendid sport to the lover of the beagle. - 


On its northern limit it is a bit inclined to run:to earth 
when hard pressed, but as we follow it further south we 
find its endurance and courage increasing, until, in the 
latitude of Long Island and south of that point, it is al- 





most the equal of the Northern hare. Many of these rab- 
bits will run for hours without going to ground, and final- 
ly escape by throwing off the pack. Though apparently 
as innocent and simple-minded as game can be, yet even 
the cottontails are not lacking in cunning. They well 
know how to twist and turn, to back-track, to run over 
ledges and dusty roads where the scent will not lic, and 
even do not hesitate to take to water to escape the bea- 
gles. The scent which they leave, too, is very light, and 
it is in following them that the beagle shows to the best 
advantage his keen nose and wonderful patience in work- 
ing out a puzzling track. Nothing can be more interest- 
ing to the admirer of well-trained hounds than to witness 
the eager, careful, and yet rapid work of the little pack as 
they carry a cold scent to a start, or successfully work a 
difficult double, and dash away in full cry. 

Throughout the Northern and in most parts of the 
Southern States the beagles are used to drive their game 
to the gun, but in some sections of the South, where the 
country is open and the rabbits are found in the ficlds, 
there are a few packs that are hunted without the gun 
and trained to run the cottontails to a kill. The sport 
shown by these packs is probably the best seen in this 
country in which beagles play a part, and the dash and 
speed which they display in their work is sure to make 
an enthusiast of any one who has the good fortune to see 
them in the field. It is no easy task to get together a 
pack capable of running into these rabbits, and only a true 
lover of hunting and hounds has the patience and skill to 
accomplish it. The owner of one of the most successful 
of these packs keeps the young hounds with the neigh- 
boring farmers till they are two years of age, and have 
learned to start and drive their game independently. 
Then they are tried in the pack, and if found deficient in 
nose, endurance, speed, or hunting sense, they are quickly 
banished. If, however, they give promise of becoming 
successful hounds, they are kept in the pack and given a 
further trial. The poorer hounds are gradually culled 
out, till four or five couples remain, and they form the 
pack proper. They must be equal in speed, and, if pos- 
sible, matched in size, colors, and voice. They are hunted 
together till each beagle knows his companions perfectly. 
If one gives tongue, the others hark to him at once. If at 
fault; they cast at full speed, and in different directions, 
and the moment one strikes the track the others heed his 
voice, and are away without the loss of an instant. The 
pack runs outspread like a fan, those on the outside 
catching the scent when the rabbit doubles, and thus the 
hounds overrun but little. They press the game hard 
from start to finish. Bunny has no time to rest or to think. 
This killing pace, long continued, breaks his heart, and he 
then quickly yields to the pack, which bears down on him 
like a small cyclone. A pack which can run into half the 
rabbits started is a successful one; but work of this kind 
can be accomplished only in an open country. Where 
there are many swamps and thick cover, the best of beagle 
packs can never catch a rabbit except by accident. 

In regions where the beagles are employed to drive the 
game to the gun many hunters use a single hound or a 
couple, but much better sport can be had with a pack of 
four or six. Such a pack should be composed of thor- 
oughly broken beagles, each capable of starting and driv- 
ing his own game; but in selecting them especial care 
must be taken to choose only those which will pack well 
and are equal in speed, for otherwise they will show but 
poor sport, no matter how good each may be individually. 
A well-trained pack of these merry hounds is a never- 
ending source of pleasure to the owner and his friends, 
and a day afield with them is always marked with a red 
letter. 

The beagle merits the great popularity which he has to- 
day. As a hunter he possesses a keen nose, hunting 
sense, endurance, patience, courage, and a tuneful voice. 
As a pet he charms with his beauty, his intelligence, his 
sweet temper, his merry disposition, and his love for his 
master. Then, too, he is easy to train. It costs but a 
trifle to feed him, and he takes up but little room in the 
kennel or by his master’s fireside. He lives at peace with 
his mates, and a whole pack can be kept together with- 
out fear of quarrels or disturbance. 

But that which makes the beagle especially popular 
with the sportsman is the fact that his game can be found 
in almost every cover. The quail may disappear, the 
grouse become a tradition, but the hare and rabbits are 
always with us. They are to be found in the country, in 
the large towns, and even within the city limits, and with 
the beagles one can be certain of sport. The admirer of the 
pointer or setter often wanders through miles of coun- 
try without flushing a bird, but the beagle-owner can al- 
ways be sure of making two or three starts, no matter 
where he hunts. Then, too, in summer his little hounds 
are almost as great a delight to him as in the hunting-days 
of fall and winter. In the moonlight evenings he often 
sits with congenial friends on the crest of a hill and 
smokes and talks, while the merry pack makes sweet 
music in the valley below. The sportsmen listen. The 
melody makes echoes of last year’s pleasures and tells of 
more to come. The chase ends. <A Dlast of the horn 
calls in the pack, and with hounds at heel the friends 
stroll homeward through the moonlight. True it is that 
as a hunting-dog the beagle is a favorite with the sports- 
man throughout the year, and as a pet he wins his way 
straight to the heart of every lover of ‘‘ man’s best friend.” 

BRADFORD 8. TURPIN. 





Derr within the woods, 

? Near a singing spring, 

Neath a nodding fern, 
Lies a buried ring. 


But its tiny grave 

None have seen save three: 
A little hairy snail, 

A maid, and me. 


Merry goes the maid, 
Many rings has she; 

Silent creeps the snail, 
No one cares but me. 


Deep within my heart, 
By a frozen spring, 
*Neath a withered fern, 
Lies a buried ring. 
MarGaret GinMAN Groce. 





‘AMERICAN FOOTBALL.”—(REviseD BY THE NEW RuLes.)—By WaLtTer Camp.—ILLUSTRATED.—PRICE $1 25.—HarPER & BROTHERS. 






























Prevented by 


CUTICURA 





ASHAMED TO BE SEEN because of disfiguring 

facial humors is the condition of thousands 
who live in ignorance of the fact that in CuTICURA 
Soap is to be found the purest, sweetest, and most 
effective skin purifier and beautifier in the world. 
For pimples, blackheads, red and oily skin, red, 
rough hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, it is wonderful. 


Sold throughout the world, and eapeealy by_English and 
American in ail ties. British d 
| F Newsery & Sons, im King Edward- at, London. (Porte 
Deve & CuEmicat Corp., Sole Props., Boston. U.S A. 
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No Sediment. 








Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels ts the strongest safe- 
ati against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
evers. 


e 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and re freshing the system without weakening 
zt. Permanently curing constipation and its 
effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c and $1 bottles. 


in your poc ‘ket. 
cents extra. 


can use it. 


jee on —— of price 
ranches—LONDON: 36 Oxford-st.,W. 
Eas BERLIN: 10 onivenatenene, 4 





Makes a picture this size, square 
round, or fancy shape. Takes 2 pict: 
uresin one loading, snap shot ortime 
exposure. The size of the Camera is 
1x2 inches; weight 


. Strip of film (25 exposures), 20 
Cost of developing roll 
of film, 15 cents; cost for printing, 1 

2. eee for each picture. Any boy or 

Every instrument 

guaranteed. Indestructible. ‘a for sale by the dealer sent post- 


ALFRED C. KEMPER 
208 Lake STREET, CHICAGO 


bronse A finish. The) Kombi, complete, [ ‘ ge 





V7, ae a ee 
What we drink ts of | Financial. 
greater emportance “bs Raggy on Ta 
xchange bought 
= etters aaa iis etapa 
than ai: hat we eal. to Europe and West Indies, 
f Commercial and ‘Travellers’ 


Letters of Credit, Collec- 


oO 
Evans’ Ale Credit. tions made. 


and Brown Brothers & Co., 
Brown Stout Bannuns, No. 69 Watt. Stuer. 


. ‘ad —— in canoes | ASK FOR THIS BRAND. . 
} and tonic qualities; once dried 
t WHITE ROSE 

















they endorse themselves 








The best tonic to build 
up the system without 
the aid of drugs. 





Sold Everywhere 


C. H. EVANS & SONS, 
HUDSON, NEW YORK. 











Absolutely pes Unequaled for all persons with 
elicate and tender skin. 


MU. LHENS. & KROPFF, New York, U. S. Agta. 


LAUTIER fis 


OLIVE OILS 


Never Rancid. 
Wholesale Agents. 


4 ounces: carry 
All metal, silver- 


Own Growing and Pressing. 


|. Geo. Lueders & Co., N. Y., 








BLEMISHES permanentlyre- 


| FACIA moved by regular physicians. 
| 20 years’ practical experience. J.H. Wood: pe 
St., N.Y. 





bury 127 W. 42d s , Inventor of Wood-@ 
bury’s Facial Soap. 150 . book for a stamp. 
Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis, 


SOSH EESESESE SETS 


Branch Offices: 





There are many makes of perfume, and 
all of them have a more or less pleasant 
odor, but, if you wish those that are 
true to the fragrance of the flowers, 
and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, 


Buy ‘canine 


LADD & COFFIN, 


Anywhere 
New York. 


and everywhere. 





HIGHEST GRADE 
LOWEST PRICES} 

















NO. 2 
(FOR YOUTHS). 
26 in. Wheels, 21% lbs 


5 


(FOR MISSES). 
26 in, Wheels, 24 Ibs, 


FOR MEN). 
28 in. Wheels, 23 lbs. 


NO. 4 
(FOR LADIES). 
26 in. Wheels, 22 Ibs. 


CRESCENT 
SCORCHER 


28in. Wheels, 20 lbs. 

A relia machine of 
lightest weight consist- 
ent with strength an 
durability. 


NO. 3 
(FOR BOYS). 
24 in. Wheels, 21 lbs. 
NO. 6 
(FOR GIRLS.) 
24 in. Wheels, 22 lbs. 
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ge es 
AUCER BIT. 


It bores round, oval, and square holes as smooth and polished 


It is made without open seams; 
structible and is very easily cleaned. 





The superiority of Stoneware Lining in Refrigerators 
becomes obvious ata glance. It neither sweats nor 
absorbs moisture and never becomes sour or musty. 

is practically inde- 





as a gun barrel. Especially adapted for fine carpentry, cabinet, = | 
or pattern work. i 

Sample sent on receipt of 55 ecenta, Liberal discounts to the tone W are ne \ 
trade. Send for price-list. For sale by all Hardware Dealers. . 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 
818 and 815 Broadway, - - - New York. 


Refrigerators 















SGOLD SEAL 
CHAMPAGNE 


: EXTRA and SPECIAL DRY. frelett, Write for Catalogue. 





URBANA, - - - NY. 


are built upon the best known principles of refriger- 
ation. A perfect circulation of dry, cold air prevents 
the accumulation of gases and vapor or the mixture 
of flavors, while the consumption of ice is greatly g& 
reduced. The first cost is greater than for ordinary 
oo but they are far cheaper in the end. 
sell direct to the people and we pay the 




















“The Yellow Fellow.” 
What is the ‘‘ Yellow Fellow’’ ? 
The ‘* Yellow Fellow’’ is 


The “Stearns.” 


What is the ‘‘ Stearns’’ ? 
It is the best bicycle made. 


Send for our Catalogue, or call at our agents’ 
and learn why. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York City and Brooklyn agents, em 








DEA NESS, dll. MOISES cURED 
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Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 


dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 





dress on receipt of ten cents. 


Food is fuel to the body. 


“Best” Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 
It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. 





Tinkham Cycle"Co., Broadway and soth St., 


ROLDEN.ASE 





Cuampacne. 


PRODUCED BY THE FRENCH ORNATURAL 
pnt ria Lend, BOTTLE, 
EQUAL IN QUALITY AND CHEAPER THAN IMPORTEQ, 


HIGHEST AWARD AT COLUMBLAN EXPOSITION, 
eee cannot getit of your dealer, 
ress, HAMMONDOSPORT WINE CO. 
HAMMONDSPORT,N.Y: 


—_— 











At Druggists. 





Our °95 Catalogue is the most complete ever pub 
lished. 80 pp. 10 chapters on Angling and Camping. 


Send 2-cent stamp. 
83 RANDOLPH ST. 


3 THE WILKINSON CO. °° ‘chicago: 
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15, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 





Eau de Colvugne smpéeriace, 
Creme de Fraises and Face Powder suitable for ladies in all climes. 
Jicky, Belle France: Extracts for the handkerchief and scent-bottle. Aleoolat de iuses tor the hair. 


Retail LoPumery 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian World uses: 
Sapoceti, a special soap; 
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mantle of his illustrious father falls upon the younger son.” 








And the ladies don't chatter? 


AT A MUSICALE. 


Is this a néw song and a famons singer ? 


Neither; he has 


caught their atrention and holds it while he sings the praises of that most perfect of leavening 


ageuts—Dr. Price’s Créam Baking Powder. 








IT IS GOOD FORM 
to ride handsome and graceful 


RAMBLER BIGYGLES 


Att weicnts, $100. Tanpems, $150. 
Handsome catalogue for 2 two-cent stamps. 


GORMULLY @ JEFFERY MFG. CO. 

















THE GERMANIA WINE CELLARS, 
- ___ HAMMONDSPORT and RHEIMS, N.Y., 
EXCELSIOR IMPERIAL SEC 


CEZAMPAGNEIS 
Are acknowledged to-be the best brands of 


—— gne produced in America, and compare 

ably with the best European vintages 

Swsbulbtdttaenen Dealers and Grocers 
IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEP IT, WRITE US, 












EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 





Cmicasco. BosTON. WASHINGTON. New York. 4 ©) c: L aN = 4 Ss & kG U F F S 
BROOKLYN. DeTRorr. CovENTRY., ENGLAND. BE N THE W We 
THE CELEBRATED 
PIANOS PIANOS 
Used in preferred by 
Leading the leading 
Theatres, Artists. 





NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE. 
CAUTION.—The buying public will please not confound the genuine S-O-H-M-E-R Piano with 


one of a similar sounding name of a cheap grade. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report | 


Royal I Baking | 


Powder | 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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‘‘Double, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble:” 





| London, or Havre 
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That’stheold way of making soup. Put your meat and soup bones in 
the ‘‘cauldron” and fuss over it for hours. 


Extracto BEEF 


saves you all that “toil and trouble.””_Add water to the Extract and you have, content. areally pala- 
table Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup, No trouble or mystery about it. Anyone can do it 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


| Allcock’s Allcock’s piste: 





















BEAR IN_ MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 





ee | | Morning, 
oe Ko G,| | 
UPHOLSTERY 


Station, the very centre of the 
city, 
For Chicago, St. Louis and Cine 

Country House Furnishings. Lace te a magnibicentiy 9am 
and Muslin Curtains, Wall Decora- Via the New York Central, The 
tions, Damasks, Tapestries, Curtain 
Materials, Chair and Pillow Cover- 
ings, Shades and Slip Covers, Japen- | 
ese and China Mattings. 


Great Four-track Trunk Line. 
RUGS AND MATS 
Proodvay A 191b sl. 
y ) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD STEAMSHIP CO. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE. 
TO GIBRALTAR, GENOA, 





Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines, 


| 
| Chicago is only 24 hours away}; 
| Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“America’S__ 
Greatest Railroa 


In the Swim 











Kaiser W. IJ............ may = er Genoa 
ferra «May Geno: 
..-Genoa 
0A.M. ...Genoa 

5 3, 10 res © Genoa ACK 
BF. TRAM... 2 cesccvesocs Genoa 


yoo tickets available from Mediterranean, or from Bremen, 





OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 


Se pent So Light—It Floats. 








Weight, 21 Ibs. 


The finest specimen of bicycle con- 


Price, $100. 


struction for ’95. ‘To see it is to buy it. 
Send for catalog—free for the asking. 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO. 
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Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd., 
Letters for use oe. I fie East and in 


of Dollars on ourselves for use in United 
it, States, Mexico and the West Indies, 


against deposit _ of a Prime Se- 
curities, or 
BARING, MAGOUN e Cco., 
15 Wall Street, New York. 


When answering advertisements 


Please mention’ HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


DONAPARTE eae {eu peeeats, senna’ 
* (MILWAUKEE, 
a CORSICA | Circular Issued in Pounds Sterling on 
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4. JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
ILLUSTRATED BY H W M°VICKAR 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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“ Fashion'’d by Merlin ere he past away.” 
*% & a % ca * 
‘*Then on a summer night tt came to pass, 


While the great banquet lay along the hall, 
That Galahad would sit down in Merlin’s chair,” —TENNYSON. 





